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Get tickets to The David Grisman Bluegrass Experience + Lodging from just 
$189 per night for 2 people. Packages including waterpark access also available. 


TO BOOK: 800.451.4449 


THREE PENNY TAPROOM 


RAFT FOOD FOR CRAFT BEE 


WWW.THREEPENNYTAPROOM.COM 
108 MAIN STREET, MONTPELIER VT 8o2.223.TAPS 

BAR DINING ROOM 


Sunday, September 23 rd 
in the Foeger Ballroom 


LIMITED TICKETS LEFT. 

General admission: $45 
VIP tickets: $100 


VIP tickets include: 

• Meet & greet with the band 

• Access to preferred seating 


For Tickets and 
Lodging Deals: 

jaypeakresort.com/grisman 
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Spruce Peak 2012 Schedule 

PERFORMING Tickets On Sale Now! 

CENTER NewMembershlpOpportunltlasAvallabla! 

122 Hourglass Dr. | Stowe, VT VisiiSpruoePeakArts.org 

to learn about member benefits 
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FBI 1/21 • 8PM 

THE SECOND CITY TOUR: 
SECOND CITY FOR PRESIDENT 




LOS LONELY BOYS 


A Grammy Award Winning sibling trio whose musio draws equally from rook, 
blues, Tex-Mex, oonjunto, and tejano. 


poin t? 


■ Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 
^ Facebook.com/SPPAC 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SprucePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 
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SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS 






A celebration of the new crops of honey 
and elderberries with special Caledonia Spirits drinks! 

k^. I 

CALEDONIA SPIRITS & WINERY 

Thursday, September 27th, 2012, 

4pm - 10pm 

Vermont's own Caledonia Spirits will be featured 
in a slew of fine cocktails for the evening. 


* & . 


23 South Main Street. Waterbury , Vermont^ 
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We Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 




BURLINGTON FURNITURE COMPANY 

THANKS FOR YOUR VOTES VOTED BEST FURNITURE STORE IN 2010, 201 1 & 2012 


COOL SOFAS 

AT PRICES THAT WILL MAKE YOU SMILE © 


KENT SOFA 

ailable In Linen and Charcoal 

SALE PRICE $799 



We appreciate the support of our community of whicl 
/e are proud to be a part of for almost 28 years. 


388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 

862-5056 • Monday - Saturday 10-6 Sunday 12-5 
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sock sale 


To Benefit Local Homeless Shelters 


September 20-23 rd 



A PLACE TO FIND 
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STELLA MAE 


96 Church St Burlington | 802 864 2800 | Stella-Mae.com 


Ooirt «S> for our AmkaI FaII OpWt LLokS.«/ 



**•* Sat. Sept 22^-10-5 


Summer Fun Photo Gallery • Free Kids Crafts 
Copic Marker, Floral and Jewelry Demos 


OPERATIOH^WRITE HOME 

10-2:00PM Make a blank card for a soldier to send. 

Please help us make our target of 200 cards to send 
to our troops stationed in places without card shops. 
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creative n 
habitat 

locally own«*L one, of a kini! 


Shelburne Rd, Next Door 
to the Price Chopper 

802-862-0646 
CreativehabitatVT.com 
E CreativeHabitat 
© CraftVT 
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SMOKY BEAR 

A bear wandered 
onto UVM’s 
campus last 
week and dined 
in a Dumpster. 
Must have had 
the munchies. 


PEEK SEASON 

After a lackluster 
2011, Vermont's in 
store for a bright 
foliage season. 
Bring on the 
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SHOOTING 
THE SHIT 
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COMPILED BY ANDY BROMAGE & TYLER MACHADO 


Losing a Landmark 


I tweet of 
the week: 



national ’Broadway Tour of 


» FRIDAY 


BuTwiliar 


SEPT 25 

2012 

7:30 PH 


IJJIi . the 
Monsters 


RU'l'LANfjJs-;: HERALD 


2012-2013 SEASON 


paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT | 802.775.0903 






store-wide clearance prices! 
And a sincere 

thank you 

for your support over the 
past eight years. 




206 College Street, Burlington 
Mon-Sat 10-6 Sunday 12-5 
(802) 861-2326 www.isabean.oom 
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BIEN FAIT 

Kudos to Ken Picard for his fair and 
accurate depiction of the new govern- 
ment north of the border ["Seven Things 
Vermonters Should Know About the New 
Quebec Government,” September 12]. 

Claude Boucher 
QUEBEC CITY 


QUEBEC COLLEGE COSTS 

[Re “Seven Things Vermonters Should 
Know About the New Quebec Gove rament,” 
September 12]: The increase in university 
fees was not $325 a year; it’s $325 a year - 
times five years. Think of it as five hikes of 
$325 each. This is the $1625 a year that you 
find in the news in Quebec, but the govern- 
ment has been playing repeatedly on the 
confusion between $325 and $1625. 

The government usually talked about 
it as if only the first year of increase mat- 
tered, as if everybody was in the middle of 
a degree and would not care about what 
happens after next year; but instead, the 
students wanted to talk about the future of 

Fees are currently $2168 per year, plus 
some extra fees counted separately. 

Mathieu Bouchard 

MONTREAL 


DONT FORGET FRENCH 

Armando Vilaseca — or anyone else who 
seeks consideration as Vermont's first 


education secretary — should understand 
the importance of increased French- 
language competence to the economy and 
culture of Vermont [“Is Armando Vilaseca 
the Man to Reform Public Education in 
Vermont?” August 29]. Businesses includ- 
ing the Sheraton Hotel, Dealer.com, and 
JetBlue have all sought French lessons 
for their employees from the language 
school of the Alliance Franyiise of the 
Lake Champlain Region in the last two 
years. Burton Snowboards is currently 
seeking to hire French-speaking sales 
staff, and many more businesses and busi- 
ness groups from St Johnsbury, Stowe 

more competent in basic French to better 
serve their clients. 

In a recent Vermont Public Radio 
interview, Vilaseca spoke of the growing 
usefulness of Spanish in American life, 
but in Vermont we have a unique oppor- 
tunity to build our business relationships 
with the 80 percent of Quebecois who 
are primary French speakers. His Cuban 
heritage may color his perceptions, but 
considering his experience in Chittenden 
County, Mr. Vilaseca should be aware of 
the unique importance of French to the 
economy of northern Vermont. He and 
the other candidates should be anxious to 
seize this opportunity, which we have too 
long neglected. There is no reason why 
all Vermont students should not receive 
basic instruction in French, which, unlike 
Spanish, they can practice daily on the 
streets of both Vermont and Quebec. 

Steve Norman 
BURLINGTON 
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REVIEW IS WRONG 

The [August 1] review of our Gang of 
Thieves Riddle EP was crass, dismissive 
and offensive. Reviewer Sean Hood makes 
us out to be a bunch of drug-using stoners 
not worth listening to unless you smoke 

Many of Hood’s comments are mis- 
informing, unfair and degenerative. He 
writes, “Gang of Thieves have got to be a 
weed-fueled outfit, as lyrics like these sug- 
gest: ‘Super skunk in your trunk / Right on 
time, taking your troubles away.”' This line 
in “Mighty Monk" is the only reference 
to pot in the whole EP. Hood also notes, 
“You’d have a hell of a time interpreting 
any of the EP’s stoner lyrics as less than 
optimistic (‘Show me fimk, Mighty Monk 
/ Lead the way with positive action’).” 
“Batarang” and “Gunslinger” are both 
intense and not even close to optimistic or 

It is obvious Hood didn’t even listen 
to the other songs, as he continues to only 
mention lyrics and inaccurate musical ref- 
erences to the first track, “Mighty Monk,” 
throughout the entirety of the article (such 
as claiming there is “more than a little wah- 
wah,” when there is actually none on the en- 
tirety of the EP, to name just one example). 

We are proud to be a Burlington local 
rock-and-roll band, but ashamed of how 
we were presented in this Seven Days ar- 
ticle. Hood generalized our band based on 
one track, one line of lyrics, and the dread- 
locks Tobin and I sport I would write 
much more about this, but unfortunately 
I am already over 250 words. I sincerely 
ask for a new review by someone else, ref- 
erencing the inaccuracy of Hood’s article. 
Thanks for your time. 

Michael Reit 

STARKSB0R0 


ANIMALS DESERVE 
PROTECTION 

Aren’t there enough outraged people in 
Vermont to demand laws that will provide 
protection for our animals [“Animal- 
Cruelty Charges Dropped Against Chef; 
Humane Society Howls," August 29]? 
Prosecutors shouldn’t have such difficulty 
getting these cases convicted and provi- 
sions to prevent abusers from having any 
further opportunity to harm other animals. 
They also need to be held accountable to 
reimburse people for the costs of caring for 
abused animals. Animals are the innocents; 
we owe them our protection from all forms 
of abuse. 

Kay Mitchell 

HINESBURG 


HALF-LIFE, WHOLE UNTRUTH 

Discussing the tritium leak at the Vermont 
Yankee nuclear power plant [“Jack Is Back: 
The Republican Candidate for Attorney 


General Makes His Case,” September 12], 
Jack McMullen is quoted as saying: “You 
could drink a glass of tritium 30 seconds 
after it came out of the tap. It has a half-life 
of seconds, milliseconds." The implication 
of his remark is that virtually all the tritium 
would have decayed away in 30 seconds. 
Unfortunately, McMullen understated the 
half-life of tritium by a factor of almost a 
billion. The half-life of tritium is about 12.3 
years (or about 388,000,000 seconds), and 
almost all of it is still there after 30 seconds. 

Mr. McMullen defends continued oper- 
ation of the Vermont Yankee nuclear plant 
by saying: “Yes they have a tritium leak. 
So do 29 other reactors in the American 
nuclear fleet." The apparent implication is 
that tritium leaks are OK since lots of other 
reactors also leak tritium. It is not logical 
to suggest that if the same problem has 
occured at several reactors, it must not be 
a significant problem. I assume, if elected 
attorney general, he wouldn’t accept the 
argument that a bank robber should not 
be prosecuted because lots of other people 
rob banks, too. 

Although Mr. McMullen is identified in 
the article as having worked as a techni- 
cal manager for the navy's nuclear pro- 
gram, his expertise in the areas of tritium 
and the safety of nuclear plants seems 
questionable. 

George Flynn 

PLATTSBURGH. N.Y. 

Flynn is a professor of physics at 
Plattsburgh State University. 


ROADS LESS TRAVELED 

I believe that Jernigan [Pontiac] is re- 
ferring to the Stage Road in Jonesville 
[Hackie, “My God, the Trout!” September 
5]. It is not a new road. In fact, my great- 
grandfather used to drive a stage on that 
road in the 1800s. It goes to West Bolton. 
If it isn't Stage Road, but is the Notch Road 
(actually in Bolton) or even Snipe Island 
(I just will not call it Snipe Ireland), the 
other two fairly steep roads going north off 
Route 2 in the Jonesville area, they have 
also been around since way before four- 
wheel drive — even before automobiles. 

Patty Baumann 
HUNTINGTON 


SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 

Your feedback must... 

• be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content; 

- include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

- feedback@isevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days, P.0. Bo* 1164, 
Burlington, VT 05402-1164 


BEST PRICES 
ON OWEN 
ROE WINES 

•JUSTIN, 

WE LOVE 
EVERYTHING 
ABOUT 
THESE WINES: 

Owen Roe Mirth Chard 
$9.99, Sharecropper Cab 
$14.99, Sinister Hand $21.99 
and more varieties 

• BACK TO 
NATURE 
SUNFLOWER 
BASIL 
CRACKERS 

399- °N SALE $1.99 

• BLUE STILTON, 
IEYOU LIKE 
‘EMSTRONC! 

One-time deal. Reg: 13.99. 
ON SALE $6.9 9 /lb 



Cheese t^rader S 
WINE SELLERS 


1186 Willi at on Rd.. So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 

burling! on@ cheecetra ders.com 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 



Thank G<xf for 
Gay People/ 



Red Square 

'• Loud V Proud/ 


WED 9/19 PROUD WOMEN PLAY MUSIC 7PM 
THU 9/20 BUND^WL B^AND JPM^ ^ 


KINGSLEY FLOOD 8PM 

DJ MDOt 9PM / DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 






VERMONT 


From Textile to Tech-style! 

.c&ivi AND MWG 

MY GROCER 


PRESENTED BY: 

DGAL€R.( 






October 
26 &27 


Meet up with Vermont’s most 
dynamic and innovative companies 

Apply for a job or an internship 

Learn about tech-related 
educational opportunities 

CHAMPLAIN MILL, WINOOSKI 

techjamvt.com 

facebook.com/techjamvt 

Network with other like-minded 
professionals 

Bring your tech-savvy teens to 
check out gaming and robotics demos 

LOGIC C2^ I^Bank 

•SBioIek HMicroStraiiV 

S| CHAMPLAIN VERMONT 

COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Fair pZini 

1 CMC^R xrtTA- ... ^ VERMONT 

SEVEN DAYS vtHAS- 

^ longho 

- \J:M yPB sumMit il Dinse 
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WE HAVE 
THE BOOTS 
YOU’VE BEEN 
LOOKING FOR! 


de&r^J lucy. 



38 Church Street | 

ON THE 

Marketplace | 
862.5126 I 
DEARLUCY.COM 
Mon-Sat 10-8 
Sun 11-6 
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I DESIGN: DIANE SULLIVAN 



2012-2013 A" Access 

Season Passes On Sale 



Adult $569 | Youth $159*| Senior $299 

Need Gear? Season long ski and snowboard leases 
for all ages starting at $99 


Short Drive + Longer Ski Day = More Value 

• 30 minutes from Burlington or Montpelier 

• Ride or Ski Into the Sunset. Bolton has Night Skiing 
and Riding until 8p.m. Wed - Sat 


<sVi If. ^ RUe If. •<£ Love If. V 




Bolton Valley 

Vevv*vov\f. 

boltonvalley.com I 1 .877.9BOLTON 


Bolton Valley and Smugglers' Notch Resort have joined forces to offer full-time college students an 
unrestricted, all access pass to both Bolton & Smuggs for just $249 if you purchase by Halloween 201 2. 
www.boltonvalley.com/2forU 




FRIDAY 21-SUNDAY 23 

Fully Booked 

Calling all literati: ' e Burlington Book 
Festival dares you to read into the written 
word this weekend. In fact it’s hard to miss 
the massive, three-day lineup of read- 
ings, workshops, book signings and panel 
discussions hosted by local luminaries. 
Write on. 


FRIDAY 21 

Kiss Me Kate 

Shakespeare’s story of a woman who 
refuses to be ’’tamed’ might raise a few 
eyebrows today— but. at its heart, " e 
Taming of the Shrew is just another 
delicious dating drama. Aquila ' eatre 
Company, renowned for its creative 
interpretations of the classics, makes 
the lovers’ banter downright hip in this 
updated touring production. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 59 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 

COMPILED BY CAROLYN FOX 


FRIDAY 21-SUNDAY 23 

Sweet Symphony 

Inspired by the foliage, the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra serves up a colorful 
classical program in the Made in Vermont 
Music Festival, touring the state through 
October 1. Works by Michael Haydn, Dmitri 
Shostakovich, David Feurzeig and Franz 
Schubert strike the right note in Johnson. 
Vergennes and Derby Line this week. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTINGS ON PAGE S9. SZ &G3 


FRIDAY 21 & SATURDAY 22 

No Strings Attached 

Georg Buchner’s Woyzeck. a working-class 
tragedy of jealousy and murder, is set in 
19th-century Germany. Leave it to Cape 
Town sHandspring Puppet Company 
— the troupe that brought War Horse to 
fame — to transport the tale to South 
Africa's Apartheid era with puppets, live 
actors and animation in Woyzeck on the 
Highvelf. Independent calls them "the 

best puppet company in the business." 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 59 


FRIDAY 21-SUNDAY 23 

Booty Call 


SUNDAY 23 

Got Milk? 

‘ink of what Sim 
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Bfgutiliers 


1 94 College Street, Burlington 
864.5475 • boutiliers.com 
M-Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 



Snow Mobiles: 
Sleighs to Sleds 


On view through October 2 8 

Extraordinary vintage snowmo- 
biles from the experimental early 
days to the heyday of the 1960s 
and 70s. 
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SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 



FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


Who’s Chummy With Shummy 


G OV. PETER SHUMLtN got all hot 
and bothered last week when 
his Republican opponent, Sen. 
randy brock (R-Franklin), sug- 
gested in a Vermont Public Radio debate 
that the governor took campaign contribu- 
tions in return for special favors. 

"Let me first say, Randy, that I don’t 
accept campaign contributions in return 
for anything,” Shumlin said. “This is not 
Chicago. Period. So to answer your question, 
no, I would never make a campaign contri- 
bution request — and I know you're trying to 
make many of them and I’m trying to make 
many of them — in return for anything." 

I should certainly hope not! That would 
be, um, illegal. 

But despite Shummy’s insistence that 
he don’t do nothin’ for nobody in return for 
campaign cash, the special-interest dough 
keeps rolling in. Of the $161,000 he raised 
last month, a full $65,000 of it came from 
unions, issue advocacy groups and corpo- 
rations — most of which are based outside 
Vermont. 

To put it in perspective, that’s more in 
special-interest cash than Brock’s entire 
$62,000 fundraising haul in the same period. 

Granted, Brock’s not doing too hot in 
the money department. 

Of the million dollars Shumlin has 
raised throughout his reelection cam- 
paign, $36,000 comes from issue advocacy 
groups, $54,000 from unions and a whop- 
ping $166,000 from corporations. 

Which is weird, since Shummy says 
he doesn’t think corporations should be 
running the political show. Just two weeks 
ago, the gov was telling liberal radio host 
Stephanie miller during an interview at the 
Democratic National Convention that “if 
the people vote, we win, and if the corpora- 
tions vote, [the Republicans] win.” 

What he didn't say; If the corporations 
give, here’s where they can send a check. 

To clear things up, we asked Shumlin 
campaign manager alex maclean whether 
the gov believes corporations are people. 

“No, he does not. You’ve heard him and 
I say several times that he believes the 
Citizens United decision should be over- 
turned," she said. 

So why does he take all that cash from 
corporations? 

“Vermont law allows us to do so,” she 
said. “And we play by the rules.” 

But wouldn’t he rather corporations 
hold on to the dough and let the people 
own — ahem, donate to — politicians? 

"In Vermont, we think the $2000 
corporation limit is fair,” MacLean said. 
“Again, at the federal level, he does believe 
they play an outsized role through the 
Citizens United decision.” 


So just who’s sending the checks 
Shummy's way? 

Last month, the gov took contributions 
from 30 companies; prior to that, another 
72 had given to his campaign. Among them 
are a few homegrown Vermont businesses 
such as Handy Toyota of St. Albans ($500), 
Stowe Tree Experts ($250) and Vermont 
Farmstead Cheese ofWoodstock ($2000). 

Others are a little less local: VISA 
($2000), DISH Network ($2000) and 
Goshen Farms of Florida ($2000). 

Some are somewhat in between: Five 
Florida-based companies owned by pritam 
singh — a real estate developer who lives part 
time in South Woodstock — gave Shumlin a 
combined $10,000. Singh and his wife, ANN 
johnston, each gave another $2000 to the 
gov, for a grand total of $14,000. 

SHUMLIN’S RIGHT: 

WE RE NOT IN CHICAGO. 

ONLY IN VERMONT ARE POLITICIANS 
IN THE POCKET OF BIG BONG. 

Divining the intent of corporations 
who give to politicians is always a tricky 
thing because, of course, they’re not gonna 
admit to currying favor. But a number of 
Shumlin s recent contributors have plenty 
of business before the State of Vermont. 

Iberdrola Renewables ($1000) is seek- 
ing to build wind towers in southern 
Vermont. Rutland's omnipresent Casella 
enterprises ($4000 between two compa- 
nies) contract with the state. Corrections 
Corporation of America ($1000) takes care 
of Vermont inmates at a Kentucky prison. 
And Florida-based Rapid USA Consulting 
($1000) hosted Shumlin at an EB-5 visa 
conference in Miami last November and, 
until recently, worked to secure foreign 
investment in Jay Peak ($2000). 

But if you ask MacLean why they’re 
giving to Shummy, she'll tell you, "Many of 
them agree with the governor's vision and 
agenda in Vermont to create jobs and more 
economic opportunities for Vermonters.” 

I bet! 

At least with unions and advocacy 
groups, you know what they’re looking for. 
From Shumlin, they seem to want booze, 
death and pot: Throughout the campaign, 
the gov has received $5000 from three 
trade groups representing alcohol whole- 
salers and distributors; $5000 from Patient 
Choices of Vermont, which supports physi- 
cian-assisted suicide; and $11,000 from four 
groups that want weaker drug laws. And 


that doesn’t include the $2000 he took from 
Weedmaps Media, whose website connects 
potheads with marijuana dispensaries. 

Which brings us back to that VPR 
debate. 

Brock was specifically criticizing 
Shumlin for his promise to push for the 
decriminalization of marijuana in Vermont 
in a fundraising call to the head of the pro- 
pot group NORML, as the Burlington Free 
Press reported last month. In a blog post, 
NORML's executive director wrote that, in 
his convo with the gov, Shumlin expressed 
a desire “to become a national spokesper- 
son for cannabis law reforms before the 
Congress and Executive branch.” 

Shummy’s right: We're not in Chicago. 
Only in Vermont are politicians in the 
pocket of Big Bong. 

Of course, the gov doesn’t see it that 
way. As Shumlin laboriously explained 
during the VPR debate, all he promised 
during that NORML fundraising call was 
to “go anywhere, anytime that I can get 
there, to fight for what I believe is right. 
Which is cracking down on drugs that are 
killing people — that are leading to crime 
and addiction — and decriminalizing and 
stopping the crazy resources and misal- 
location that we’re currently doing to fight 
small amounts of marijuana.” 

Sounds like at least one Shumlin donor 
is getting what it paid for. 

Broughton’s Bucks 

Last week, we told you about the myste- 
rious new conservative super PAC that 
plunked down at least $70,000 on televi- 
sion advertisements backing Republican 
candidates and causes. With little to go on, 
political prognosticators speculated that 
the group, Vermonters First, was drawing 
funding from out-of-state sources, such as 
the Republican Governors Association or 
the Republican National Committee. 

As it turns out, the super PAC’s sole 
funder is one lenore Broughton, who hails 
from none other than the Queen City. 

Talk about buying local! 

According to the group’s first cam- 
paign finance report, Broughton donated 
$100,000 to Vermonters First late last 
month. Nearly all of that cash immediately 
went to a two-week ad buy: Two 15-second 
commercials back state treasurer candi- 
date wendy Wilton and state auditor can- 
didate vince illuzzi - both Republicans. A 
third, 30-second spot, which debuted this 
week, rails against “the Democrats” and 
their rapscallion single-payer health care 

But who is John galt, I mean, Lenore 
Broughton? 





= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM — 


For such a wealthy Burlington donor, 
remarkably little is known about her. 

What we do know is this: She’s the 
wallet behind True North Reports, a 
right-wing media outfit that has financed 
conservative radio programs and a 
“news” website. She's donated more than 
$210,000 to federal candidates and parties 
in the past three election cycles — mostly 
to folks like U.S. Reps, michele bachmann, 
paul ryan and allen west, and U.S. Sens. 
jim demint and marco rubio. And she iden- 
tifies herself as a “former speech/language 
pathologist” in an online article she wrote 
for True North. 

We also know that she 

doesn’t return Seven Days’ 
phone calls. 

tayt brooks, the longtime 

Republican political operative 
who runs Vermonters First, knows a bit 
more: "Lenore is someone who’s lived in 
Vermont for 40-plus years and obviously 
feels like many Vermonters do that there 
should be some balance in the discussion 
of these important issues and believes 
there should be some balance in the 
legislature.” 

He also knows whether that $100,000 
check she wrote is the sum total of her 
commitment to Vermonters First — or if 
it's just the tip of the iceberg. Though he’s 
not exactly saying, it sounds like the latter. 

"Lenore is very interested in making 
sure this project is successful," Brooks hints. 
“She has said to me obviously she is willing 
to help out and make sure Vermonters hear 
a balanced discussion out there.” 


Sweet Baby Jane 

At an exclusive Norwich fundraiser next 
month, none other than James taylor will 
be showering the people who donate with 
love. And so long as you give $2500 to 
president obama's reelection campaign, he 
won’t let you be lonely that night. 

The October 26 fundraiser will take 
place at the home of jane and bill stetson, 
who in August 2007 hosted Obama him- 
self at their “Country Road" estate. Just 
last week, the New York Times reported 
that Jane Stetson, who serves as national 
finance chairwoman for the Democratic 
National Committee, is the fifth-biggest 
bundler for Obama’s reelection campaign. 
She’s raised $2.4 million for the prez over 
the past two years and nearly $4 million 
since 2007. 

How sweet it is to be loved by Jane! 
Something in the way she moves? 

The event is just one of 30 concerts 
Taylor is performing to benefit Obama’s 
reelect hind. If you really want to show the 
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president he's got a friend, you can donate 
$20,000 to cochair the event and attend a 
special reception with James Taylor. 

No word on a fire-and-rain date. 


Media Notes 

Stowe Reporter and Waterbury Record 
publisher maria archangelo is starting a 
new job next week heading up a new com- 
munity magazine division of Yellowbook. 

Archangelo, who moved to Vermont in 
2003 to edit the Barre-Montpelier Times 
Argus and helped launch the Record in 
2007, plans to remain in Vermont. She 
says she also hopes to continue 
serving as president of the 
Vermont Press Association. 

Biddle duke, who owns the 
Reporter and the Record, says 
he plans to return to day-to- 
day management of the papers and assume 
most of Archangelo’s duties. 

In other news, the Burlington Free Press 
appears to be taking a step back from its 
vaunted front-page redesign, which was 
part of a package of changes at the paper 
this past June. The plan was to feature just 
one story on the cover — usually a local 
“enterprise” feature — with a large image 
or graphic. 

But in a column that appeared in 
Sunday’s paper, publisher jim fogler 
wrote, “We know we are a newspaper not 
a magazine — we heard you loud and clear. 
We have focused on Page 1A, and our single 
copy sales patterns demonstrate readers 
want serious local news on the front page.” 

Indeed, in recent weeks, more stories, 
more hard news and more copy have ap- 
peared on the Freeps cover. 

In an emailed response to Seven 
Days, Fogler elaborated that the paper is 
“calibrating our design based on factors 
including the value of the story, the quality 
of the art and the newsiness of the day. 

“Some days, there are two stories," he 
wrote Tuesday. “Other days, like Winooski 
traffic circle scoop Sunday and the 
Deeghan scoop today, we went with a big 
art element and a refer to the story inside.” 

Will there be a redesign of the redesign 
of the redesign?© 
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FROM BOB, DONNEUAND ROBERT FOR MAKING 
LEUNIG'S BREAST CANCER FASHION SHOW A GREAT SUCCESS! 


Beni Twitchell-model coordinator, Stephen and Bums-makeup and 
hair, Vermont Tent, Top Hat Entertainment, The Cody Sargent Quartet, 
Sysco Foods, Reinhart Foods, Sweet Lady Jane, Bertha Church, Ecco, 
Monelle, Stella, Tootsies, Michael Kehoe, Optical Center, Northface 
Store, Catamount Store, Expressions, Marilyn's, Skirack, Patagonia 
Store, Bella Boutique, Jess, Salaam, Bennington Potters North, El 
Gato, Ken's Pina, Sweetwaters, The Scuffer, The Farmhouse, Ri Ra, 
Halvorson's, our generous volunteer staff, our beautiful models, 
and all of our wonderful guests! 


Yes, ure raised money, but mor 
importantly we raised spirits., 
with Panache! 


‘We need Phil back jtuthd Senate — he's been a champion ■ 


rewards 


Re-Elect Senator Phil Baruth 
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million spent by the prior administration 
as possible," Weinberger pledges. 

The holdup, according to city sources: 
A deal can’t get done until there’s a ruling 
on the federal lawsuit filed a year ago by 
Citi Capital. The municipal finance . 
Citibank went to court to force Burlington 
either to pay up on its $33.5 million lease- 
purchase agreement or to give back the 
equipment that enables the utility to oper- 




a busi: 


that may get whacked by the repo 

The suit, over which Judge William 1 
Sessions III is presiding, is just entering : 

The court did approve an interim 


agreement stipulates 
that BT must first use 
available monthly 
funds to cover the 
interest on the $16.9 

the city’s cash pool. 

A full monthly pay- 
ment for that purpose 
would amount to about 
$29,000, city attorneys 
calculate. After that 
payment is put into 

the court agreement 
obligates BT to pay 
any remaining cash on 
hand to Citi Capital. 

Figures provided 
by BT interim general 
manager Stephen 
Barraclough sug- 
gest that Burlington 
Telecom might be able to pay as much as 
$40,000 a month on die $33.5 million sum. 
Under that best-case scenario, it would 
still take more than 65 years for BT i 


GET WHACKED 
BYTHE 
REPO MAN. 


deal with Citi Capital. 

In each of the past two months, 
however, BT has paid nothing close to 
$40,000. Documents provided by an at- 
torney for Citi Capital show BT wrote 
checks totaling about $800 for July and 
August combined. At that rate, BT would 
be paying Citi Capital for the next six and 
a half millennia. 

The city is simultaneously fight- 
ing off a suit in Chittenden Superior 
Court demanding that it and former 
chief administrative officer Jonathan 
Leopold make good on the $16.9 million 
in borrowings from the city’s cash pool. 
Norm Williams, the attorney for the 
two Republican former city councilors 
who initiated the action, says a decision 



There’s actually a simple way to mop up 
this mess, Williams suggests. He says the 
city should in effect acknowledge wrong- 
doing by Leopold and agree that he should 
pay the debt. Williams claims the city’s 
of private insurer. Travelers, would cover 
the liability without affecting taxpayers. 
Leopold himself probably wouldn't have 
to pay anything, Williams contends. 

Weinberger wouldn’t comment on an 
option that could be seen as presenting BT 
with a get-out-of-jail-ffee card. The mayor 
says he can’t speak publicly about pending 
lawsuits. 

But Marc Heath, the lawyer defending 
the city in the suit it shares with Leopold, 
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rangement in March whereby Burlington makes clear that Williams' proposed st 

Telecom has agreed to set aside a por- egy will not be adopted. “The idea that this 
tion of its monthly cash flow to pay suggestion would benefit the city or its 
down the $33.5 million that Citi Capital taxpayers, particularly coming from the 
s owed. The individuals who have 


involved the city in this 
expensive and time- 
consuming lawsuit, is 
disingenuous,” Heath 
wrote in an email mes- 
sage. ‘‘If Williams and 
his clients are truly in- 
terested in helping the 
city and its taxpayers, 
they should dismiss 

The defense argues 
that Leopold is entitled 
to immunity as a public 
officeholder who 
did not intentionally 
violate the provision 

quiring that borrowed 
funds be paid back to 
the city in 60 days. 

BT Advisory 

Committee member 
Baker notes that both federal and state 
criminal investigations into Burlington 
Telecom and Leopold’s role in the mis- 
management ended without charges 
er the full amount of its lease-purchase being filed. Leopold "may have made poor 
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management decisions,” Baker adds, “but 
he didn't do something illegal. He’s smart 
enough to have covered his ass.” 

Baker views Williams’ suggested solu- 
tion as "underhanded and dishonest.” 

It’s widely agreed that Burlington 
Telecom is being run more soundly today 
than it was under the dual leadership of 
Leopold and former manager Chris Burns, 
who bailed two years ago. Barraclough, 
the BT point man for Dorman & Fawcett, 
“has stopped the bleeding,” Weinberger 
observes. “He’s created a much more 
efficient operation. There’s also been a 
modest growth in subscribers.” 

Slightly more than 4200 Burlington 
residents and businesses currently 
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J odi Whalen says Burlington’s 
King Street neighborhood was 
“a little beaten down” when she 
and her husband, Phil Merrick, 
opened their cafe and bakery, August 
First, in 2009. Today, the section is on 
the upswing, but with empty buildings 
and vacant lots, Whalen sees room for 
improvement. 

‘‘Burlington needs to build up,” she 
says, “and this is a great neighborhood to 
do that.” 

Now the King Street neighborhood is 
poised for something of a housing boom 
— and renters of all incomes stand to ben- 
efit. The Burlington Housing Authority 
(BHA) is building 16 apartments on 

South Champlain 
and Battery, on 
the slab of con- 
crete where a 
Homeport ware- 
house was demolished this summer. 

Around the corner, on a vacant lot 
on South Champlain Street, Vergennes 
developer David Shlansky plans to build 
market-rate apartments. Developer 
Stuart Chase is building another 34 
rental units — a mix of one- and two- 
bedroom apartments — at 187 St. Paul 
| Street, between King and Maple. 

Meanwhile, Champlain College is 
£ building apartment-style housing for 
§ up to 250 students at the site of the old 
“ Eagles Club on the comer of Maple and 
“ St Paul. 

The result of all this construction? 
“It’s doing exactly what an urban 
5 neighborhood needs to do, which is 
S serve all segments of the market,” says 

£ housing and neighborhood revitaliza- 
° tion in Burlington’s Community and 
Economic Development Office. “There's 
something just about for everyone.” 

5 Thirty years ago, the concern among 
z King Street neighborhood residents was 
> gentrification, and the answer was to 
build affordable housing. The city estab- 
lished a neighborhood revitalization area 
that stretched from Main Street, south to 
Hayward Street and from Battery Street 
P east to South Winooski Street and used 
s federal subsidies to entice developers to 
S build low-income housing. 

In 2010, two low-income apartment 


Housin 


Burlington’s King Street Neighborhood Looks 
to Build Up — Without Gentrifying 


buildings went on the auction block 
after their 30-year affordability require- 
ments expired. Many people expected 
owner Pizzagalli Properties to convert 
the Bobbin Mill and Wharf Lane to up- 
scale housing, but the BHA struck a last- 
minute deal to keep the units affordable 
indefinitely. 

BHA owns or manages between 
700 and 800 rental units in the Greater 
Burlington area, but the King Street 
neighborhood is home to the greatest 
concentration of Section 8 projects in 


the city, which provide taxpayer-funded 
rental assistance to keep monthly rents 

In 2010, BHA purchased the 
Homeport warehouse at 30 King Street 
and a 1800s Federalist brick building 
next door. The red brick building will 
be renovated to house two apartments. 
The warehouse was razed this summer 
to make way for a three-story, 14-unit 
apartment complex of primarily small 
efficiency units that will rent for be- 
tween $815 and $1229, including heat 


and hot water. Altogether, BHA is spend- 
ing more than $2 million on the project. 

Burlington's rental market is among 
the tightest in the northeast, and afford- 
able housing can be especially hard to 
come by. At present, the wait time for a 
Section 8 housing voucher is between 
seven and eight years, says BHA special 
projects manager Matthew Ham-Ellis. 
BHA also maintains separate waiting 
lists for individual properties that are 
predesignated as Section 8 housing — 
and the King Street neighborhood, home 
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to more than 200 such housing units, 
has the highest concentration of Section 
8 properties in the city. 

BHA executive director Paul 
Dettman says the proliferation of 
housing-authority projects in the neigh- 
borhood is more a factor of chance than 
design. “It happens to be that a couple 
of the key, at-risk projects were located 
in this neighborhood,” says Dettman, 
adding that in a city con- 
strained by boundaries 
like the lake or Intervale, 

“where you locate things 
is often the result of 
opportunities." 

The King Street neigh- 
borhood's quirky mix of 
industrial and residential 
has attracted private devel- 
opers too, including Anne 
Rothwell, a former co- 
owner of Club Metronome. 

She purchased the dilapi- 
dated house at 189 South 
Champlain Street in 2008. 

The following year, it was 
ravaged by fire and has sat 
boarded up since. 

Rothwell has battled 
the city for a demolition 
permit so she can construct 
a duplex with a “water- 
front warehouse”-inspired 
design. “It’s a perfect loca- 
tion,” she says — just steps to the lake, 
and within walking distance of grocery 
stores and downtown shops. She wants 
to live on the property because she likes 
the area’s “funkiness” with its mix of 
businesses — from Handy’s lunch coun- 
ter to the chic, JDK-run coffee shop, 
Maglianero. 

That the neighborhood appeals to 
the Rothwells of the world as much 
as to BHA bodes well for its future. 


according to real estate redeveloper 
Stu McGowan. A longtime resident of 
the Old North End, McGowan says that 
neighborhood and King Street share the 
same concerns about potential gentrifi- 
cation and the importance of socioeco- 
nomic diversity. 

“To my thinking, anywhere where 
there’s too much of one thing, that's not 
a good thing," says McGowan. “To me, 
it's all about mixing it up 
as best as we can.” 

Is the King Street 
neighborhood striking 
that balance? Vicky 
Smith is executive 
director of the King 
Street Center, a family 
and children’s center 
located in the heart of 
the neighborhood. She 
says the center pays 
close attention to the 
pulse of die neighbor- 
hood. She hears families 
talking about their own 
experiences and donors 
asking, “What’s the 
nature of the neighbor- 
hood? Is it gentrifying? 
What will it look like in 
five or 10 years?” 

In response, she says 
that the area is vibrant 
and healthy — “just 
how any neighborhood should be." But 
Smith says residents face challenges of 
poverty in the neighborhood, adding 
that “poverty does not keep pace” with 
new construction or neighborhood 
upgrades. 

“These are entrenched challenges, 
entrenched problems. Sometimes it can 
feel like a very deep black hole within 
the walls of King Street as the building 
goes on around us.” ® 
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FACT CHECKER b»™lh E ,ntz 

CLAIM: "as city treasurer, wilton 
TURNED RUTLAND'S $5 MILLION DEFICIT 
INTO A $3.8 MILLION SURPLUS." 

—Television commercial supporting 
Republican state treasurer candidate 
Wendy Wilton, paid for by the conservative 
super PAC Vermonters First. 



FACTS : When Wilton and Rutland Mayor Christopher Louras took office in 
March 2007. the city was reeling from years of sloppy bookkeeping. 

Due to an improper commingling of accounts, the city's general fund had 
been depleted to cover deficits in its water and sewer funds. The situation 
grew so dire that Rutland had to borrow $5 million in 2006 to plug a hole in the 
general fund. 

When Wilton took office, she implemented new accounting practices and 
began providing regular, 
accurate reports to the board 
of aldermen, the mayor and 
the public. Over the next few 
years, Louras and the board 

— with input from Wilton — 
brought the budget under 
control by trimming expenses 
and raising property taxes 
and water and sewer rates. 

In 2010, Wilton refinanced 
the remaining debt from the 
$5 million loan, along with $3 million in new expenses stemming from a 2004 
roof collapse at Rutland's water-treatment facility. Water and sewer ratepayers 

— who include residents of several neighboring towns — are still paying off that 
$6 million debt today. 

According to Wilton, the $3.8 million surplus mentioned in the Vermonters 
First advertisement — and used in her own campaign literature — refers to 
Rutland's fiscal year 2011 general-fund balance. That figure does not factor in 
the city's long-term debt, which totals $15.13 million. 

Rutland's general-fund balance has not increased dramatically during 
Wilton's tenure. According to revised figures from a 2008 audit, Rutland's 
general-fund balance was $2.7 million three months after she took office. It has 
since grown to the current level of $3.8 million. 

SCORE : The ad raises two questions: Did Rutland In fact transform a $5 
million deficit into a $3.8 million surplus? And does Wilton deserve credit for it? 

On the second question. Wilton receives near universal acclaim from Louras 
and members of the board of aldermen for enabling them to take the necessary 
steps to stabilize Rutland's budget. But several aldermen argued that Rutland's 
turnaround was a team effort and that the 
super-PAC ad Inflates the role Wilton played. 

While the ad was developed Independently 
from Wilton's campaign, the Rutland city 
treasurer stands by the accuracy of the claim. 

On the second question, the figures cited in 
the Wilton ad are an apples-to-oranges com- 
parison. The $5 million figure refers to a loan the 
city took out before Wilton took office to recover 
from a predecessor's bad bookkeeping. The $3.8 
million refers to the general-fund surplus — the 
city's annual revenues, minus expenses — but 
does not include long-term debt obligations. 

The numbers used in the ad paint an In- 
complete picture of Rutland's overall financial 
picture, which is more nuanced. For that reason, 
we rate the claim “Debatable.'' 
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Three Years Later 

choose BT as their telecom provider, 

Barraclough reports. The number of cus- 
tomers had been growing slowly since BT 
went online in January 2006, but the total 
dropped from about 4600 in October 2009 prevent it from assembling the resources 


stipulation as part of a deal with a new 
investor. Permission to build outside of 
Burlington — before the city build-out is 
complete — would allow BT to grow. 

While Burlington Telecom is able 
to operate effectively in the short term, 
elatively small subsc: 


to 3982 at the end of 2011 in response to the 
ivalanche of bad news about the busines 
The falloff “was all about the negati 
publicity surrounding BT," Barraclough 


needs to maintain and upgrade ii 
rvices. “BT needs a partner to do that 
hopefully a local commercial partner,” 
Barraclough comments. Some telecom 


says. “But the thing that amazes me is that experts have long argued that BT cannot 
be a viable enterprise unless it expands 
beyond Burlington. The utility’s fiber- 
customers has actually remained steady, optic network is said to have the capacity 


won’t be shut 
down.” Savvy 
business leaders 
“understand they 
wouldn’t be left 
in the dark — that 
the [Vermont] 
Public Service 
Board would 

that to happen,’’ 
Barraclough says. 

BT’s revenues 
mirror the year- 
to-year loss of 
subscribers. The 
utility brought 
in $7.2 million 
during fiscal 2011 
and $6.7 million 
in fiscal 2012, 
Barraclough 


BUTTHERE 
HAVEN'T BEEN 
ANY POTENTIAL 
INVESTORS TO VET. 


in estimated 100,000 subscribers 


current number 
of customers — 
but BT would 
need state ap- 
proval to solicit 
business outside 
of Burlington’s 
borders. 

These days, 
the utility is 
relying almost 
entirely on 

word-of-mouth 
marketing to ad- 
vertise services 


Even if it could, 
Barraclough 
says, launching 

paign last year 


decline to the loss of subscribers during would probably have been a big n 


that period — as well a; 


less managed to keep more cash on hand 
- $849,000 at the end of fiscal 2012, 
compared to $622,000 at the end of the 
previous fiscal year. Cost cutting accounts 
for the gain, Barraclough says. He notes 
that BT's payroll has been pared to 22 
full-time employees, which is about 10 
fewer than during the Burns era and as 


the 


can’t begin to compete with Comcast’s 
marketing muscle, Barraclough con- 
cedes. “But we can arguably wi 
game by becoming more embedded ir 
the local community,” he suggests. 

Is there a bright spot in any of this? 

Yes, the mayor maintains. He note; 
that the city has managed to assembk 


ie of BT’s take because “people would have been 


remaining customers’ decision to "trade angry with us for spending that kind of 
lown to less expensive video packages.” money.” 

Burlington Telecom has neverthe- 


the efforts of the much-maligned Kiss and 


is of high quality. The utility has all 
become “more aggressive" in its contract Leopold. Looked at from that perspi 
negotiations with vendors, the general the debt BT owes the city 
manager adds. 

Also unresolved is the issue of BT’i 
inability to complete the build-< 


amounting to only $9 million, not almost 
$17 million, Weinberger says. 

But there's always a Catch-22 when it 


network, which at present reaches about comes to BT. Council president Shannon 


35 percent of Burlington homes. The s 
required 100 percent coverage as a condi- 
tion for BT's licensing. Barraclough says 
he hopes the Public Service Board “will 


agree to provide some relief” from that Telecom. ® 


points out that the S8 million set-aside 
can’t actually be applied to BT's debt due 
to the state prohibition against spend- 
ing any more city money on Burlington 
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Poetry With Your Chard? 

A Farmers Market Encounter 



I ’ve considered myself a poet for a 
while now, but not the kind who 
writes so many poems. I’m the kind 
of poet who mostly thinks about 
writing poems; who has the occasional 
fl eeting poetic thought, but almost never 
commits it to the page for fear that it 
might turn out less spectacular than I’d 
imagined. I'm holding off on my master- 
piece until I gain more "life experience." 
A lot of people think that’s lazy, but 
Jorge Luis Borges said that the work of 
a poet never ends; that even our dreams 
are part of the work. So really, when you 
think about it, it’s a pretty stressful pro- 
fession I’ve chosen for myself. 

When I get heat from my friends 
for not writing, I go to great pains to 
defend my “poet" title. I guess that 
comes with the territory. But it's some- 
thing Burlington poet BEN aleshire never 
has to worry about. He’s my antithesis: 
the kind of poet who’s always writing, 
who never stops. If mine is a full-time 
endeavor — in Borges' view — his is an 
all-consuming one. 

Perhaps you've seen Aleshire: This 
summer at the Burlington Farmers 
Market, he and his poetic colleagues 
have been typing up personalized 
verse on an old manual typewriter. 

As people walk along the edge of City 
Hall Park, fresh produce in hand 
Aleshire watches from behind 
machine. “Do you want a poem 
asks the passersby. 

They stop and turn, moved by the 
novelty of the question. How 
you say no? Aleshire asks them for 
a topic — any topic — and tells them 

they do, their poem is waiting. You 


But it’s also no accident that he has the 
magazine displayed for customers as he 
cranks out their personalized poems. 

Anyway, I had heard of this Ben 
Aleshire guy. Beingagreat-writer-in-the- 
making myself — and thus a bit competi- 
tive — I decided to go check him out. On 
Saturday morning, I walked up to City 
Hall Park and nonchalantly approached 
the poet's table. I already knew who he 
was, but he didn’t know that. 

“Do you want a poem?” he asked me. 

“Oh...” I acted surprised. “Well, um ... 
sure!” This guy doesn't know what he's in 
for, I thought, eager to stump him and 
prove to myself that nobody could write 
a real poem that fast. 

“OK, just give me a topic,” Aleshire 
said as he fi nished his last poem and 
handed it to a blushing young girl. 

“Well, let’s see...” I thought. “How 
about ... falling in love with ... er, no ... 
maybe, fl owers in the ... or, how about 
... an impending nuclear holocaust as 
seen through the eyes of a puppy?” 

Much to my chagrin, Aleshire didn’t 
bat an eye. He told me to circle around 
the market and come back. When I did 
(admittedly at a faster-than-normal 
pace), my poem was waiting. 


can read it and pay him what you 
think it’s worth — from one dollar 

It's a pretty romantic setup — 
and occasionally brings people 
to tears, says Aleshire — but it 
turns out also to be a smart busi- 
ness move. See, Aleshire is also editor 
of honeybee press, which he founded in 
2007 to “fi 11 a void” in Burlington, he 
says; at the time, in his view, the town 
had no literary magazine that sought 
to bridge the gap between the “gutter 
and the ivory tower.” Honeybee Press 
publishes the Salon, which attempts just 
that. 

Aleshire prints the magazine himself 
— on homemade paper, no less — which 


takes a lot of time but also saves a lot of 
money. Last year Honeybee received a 
generous grant from the VERMONT arts 
council, but lately the mostly volunteer- 
based press has been supportingitself on 
magazine and book sales alone, Aleshire 
says. He notes that the farmers-market 
project has revolutionized the way he 
writes, making him less of a “memory 
poet” and more of an on-the-spot bard. 


Now, look, being a poet myself, I’ve 
met a lot of “poets.” You know the type 

— the hacks, the wannabes. Well, I read 
my poem twice through right then and 
there, and I’m here to tell you, ladies and 
gentlemen, this man is a poet, indeed. 

My walk home was bittersweet On 
the one hand, my mission to fl ummox 
the poet in the park had failed, and I 
now felt less sure that I was the best 
poet in town. But on the other hand — 
or, more accurately, in the other hand 

— I had this beautiful poem, written (in 
the heat of commissioned inspiration) 
just for me. ® 
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a Vermont writers' 
anthology 

MORE BOOK NEWS 

wruv. the student-run radio station at the University of Vermont, is 
known for its diverse, independent music programming. This week, it’s 
branching out — to the written word. That’s thanks to the efforts of DJ 
( "Daddo"), teacher and fiction writer chris evans. And coincidentally, the 
publication is just in time for this weekend's Burlington book festival (see 
preview, page 36). On Thursday, September 20, The WRUV Reader debuts 
with a reception on campus, and readings of stories and poems in the 
book by UVM profs philip baruth, major jackson and antonello borra. as well 
as students, recent grads and other Burlington poets. 

WRUV READER LAUNCH 

WRUV Reader: A Vermont Writers Anthology, UVM Student Media/Create 
Space Independent Publishing Platform, 242 pages. $10 b&w, $25 color. 
Reception Thursday. September 20, at 6:30 p.m., followed by reading at 
7 p.m., at John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill Building, UVM, Burlington. Info, 
writers@wruv.org. wruvwriters.net 

Plunkett Lake Press, an online publisher that offers “eBOOKS of LIFE 
WRITING,” is putting American Cassandra on the virtual book stand. 
Written by Burlington author peter kurth. it’s the biography of the 
country's arguably most influential female journalist, Dorothy Thompson 
(1893-1961), who wrote presciently about the rise of the Nazis and on 
Israel and the Middle East, not to mention the costs of technology 
and corporate interests, and the increasing militarization of the U.S. 
Incidentally, Thompson lived in Barnard, Vt., for a time with her second 
husband, Nobel Prize-winning novelist Sinclair Lewis. Welcome back, 
Dorothy! 

E-BOOK RELEASE 

American Cassandra: The Life of Dorothy Thompson by Peter Kurth. 
Plunkett Lake Press. $9.99 on Kindle or Nook, plunkettlakepress.com 
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F ew art shows are as egalitarian 
as the one that’s been staged 
each of the past 20 Septembers 
in Burlington's South End. For 
a $55 Art Hop entry fee, anyone can 
show pretty much anything to a poten- 
tial 30,000 viewers. The one exception 
amid this democratic artapalooza is the 
Juried Show, where judgments are made 
about the comparative quality of works 
submitted. 

association, which organizes the Hop, 
enlists an outside juror who chooses 
first-, second- and third-place winners 
among works exhibited at an indoor 
venue, as well as sculptures installed 
outdoors at various South End sites. The 


top three receive cash prizes of $500, 
$325 and $100, respectively, along with, 
presumably, heightened attention from 
viewers, media and perhaps collectors. 

Does this privileging of the few over 
the many violate the democratic spirit of 
the Art Hop? Is a juried show inevitably 
an exercise in elitism? Can such a selec- 
tion process be wholly objective? 

No, no and no, replies mark waskow, 
president of SEABA and Vermont’s most 
voracious collector of contemporary art. 

“I can’t think of any discipline or 
art form that doesn't have some kind 
of jurying process,” Waskow says. "The 
juried show has been a tradition since 
at least the Renaissance. It’s a way of 
recognizing achievement — which isn’t 


the same as saying, ‘This is good art and 
that’s bad art.’” 

Artists themselves decide whether 
to enter a work for juried consideration. 
In keeping with the Art Hop's inclusive- 
ness, anyone can at least nominate him- 
or herself for an award. This year, 240 
pieces were submitted, and juror Todd 
Bartel deemed about 50 of them worthy 
of presentation at the SEABA Center on 
Pine Street. From that selection, Bartel 
chose a top three. 

Waskow acknowledges that this win- 
nowing process reflects personal taste. 
“Each juror brings their own biases, 
subjectivity and experiences," he says. 

Bartel agrees. “Of course it’s a subjec- 
tive process," he says. “I don't consider 


i 

I 
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myself infallible, but I do hope my 
choices are compelling to more people 
than myself." 

Like previous jurors, Bartel comes 
with the credentials to make informed 
judgments. He’s been teaching art 
courses since 1986 at universities in- 
cluding Harvard, Brown and Carnegie 
Mellon. In addition, "I've curated more 
shows than I can count on both hands,” 
he says. He’s a practicing Massachusetts- 
based collage artist, as well, who has 
shown his work at venues in New 
England, New York and California. His 
work's most recent Vermont appearance 
was in a group show called “Hey Joe: 
An Homage to Joseph Cornell,” — at 
Rochester’s bigtown gallery this past 

In determining what would be at 
the top of the Hop, Bartel says, “I kept 
coming back to the things that haunted 
me most. There was something alchemi- 
cal about them.” It might have been the 
artist's execution that captured his at- 
tention, or “the idea behind the work.” 
In some cases it was the juxtaposition of 
images or materials, Bartel explains. 

The names of artists are not revealed 
to jurors who assess works submitted 
for the show. Judgments are thus based 
solely on the perceived success of a 
work, not on the reputation — or obscu- 
rity — of its maker. 

Bartel awarded first prize to clay 
artist John brickels for “Old Betsy,” a 
militarized tricycle made of stoneware, 
metal, rubber and wood. “What amazed 
me about that piece was its compo- 
nents,” Bartel says. “I mean, ceramics 
have nothing to do with bicycles.” 

His second choice was "Old Birch on 
Elmore Mountain,” by Gabriel tempesta. 
Viewers may initially mistake this 
oddly angled image of a mottled tree 
for a photograph — it’s that hyperreal- 
istic. But Tempesta’s medium is actually 
casein, a milk-based paint that the native 
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Vermonter applied in shades of gray, 
white and black. 

Third prize went to paige berg rizvi 
for ‘‘Galena.” She also used a less-com- 
mon material — encaustic (heated and 
pigmented beeswax) — in assembling 
a collage-like work in which birds, 
airplanes and bombs are superimposed 
over a map of the Midwest; it situates 
the town of Galena, Illinois, in the bull’s 
eye of a target. "Think what went into 
making that,” Bartel marvels. 

The juror got permission from Art 
Hop organizers to designate three pieces 
in the SEABA gallery as “honorable 
mentions." Those additional choices 
give expression to Bartel’s obs 

decisions with fine 

The first-place 
door-sculpture 
was JAMES TEUSCHER'S 
“Puente Dos,” in which a 
long, thin branch angles 
upward from a wooden 
wishbone shape. Installed 
in front of lake champlain 
chocolates on Pine Street, 
the piece establishes 
Teuscher as the first 
person ever to win top 
honors at two Art Hops. 

awarded second prize 
for “Seed,” which stands 
outside rl photo on Sears 
Lane and features actual 
grass growing within a 
spherical burlap form. 

Third place went to "Danse," a tall, 
white, curving formation topped with 
a white sphere created by Michael j. 
neoell. This piece, on Pine near the 
Maltex Building, suggests a seal balanc- 
ing a ball on its nose. 

True to the all-in approach of the Art 
Hop, Bartel’s taste encompasses a range 
of genres and criteria. He writes in the 
introductory text that selections were 
“blind to media" — meaning that the 
Juried Show aimed to include art made 
by any means. “I believe there is beauty 
to be found in the crud as well as the 
exquisitely crafted,” Bartel adds in that 
opening statement. 

Crowdsourcing offers another way 
of judging artistic achievement. At this 
year’s Art Hop, the People’s Choice 
award went to nissa kauppila's "Untitled 
#18.” It was the “overwhelming” favor- 
ite among the nearly 400 viewers who 
took part in the balloting, says SEABA’s 
executive director, adam brooks — 
even though the voters could see that 
Kauppila’s beautifully spare suggestion 
of a bird shattered in midair was not 


Art Hoppers can debate the merits 
of jurors’ past choices when they view a 
retrospective at RL Photo. The 27 works 
on display amount to an “Art Hop's 
Greatest Hits” collection, assembled by 
Waskow to mark the event’s 20th an- 
niversary. About half of the artists who 
have won prizes are represented in this 
exhibit — in most cases, by the actual 
works that enthralled jurors. Somewhat 
confusingly, the other pieces hanging 
in RL Photo are not prize winners, but 
subsequent pieces made by winning art- 
ists over those two decades. 

The standouts here include another 
piece by Brickels — “Queen Elizabot,” 
a wacky, machine-like assemblage that 
does indeed resemble the British mon- 
arch; frankie Gardner’s "Red Deer,” a 
sparse gouache painting 
of a ghostly animal; and 
Douglas’ hilarious 
disturbing "Capital 
Security," in which mul- 
tiples of a black-and-white 
photo of the artist — nude 
but carrying a strategically 
situated machine gun — 
are scattered around the 
grounds of the Statehouse 
in Montpelier. 

The Art Hop's eclecti- 
cism and the array of sub- 
ject choices by past jurors 
are manifested in this 
retrospective by the me- 
ticulous craftsmanship of 

MARIE DAVIS' “Virgin Moth”; 
the sleek photorealism of 
“Night Cap” by jesse azarian; and the 
suave wood sculpture “Wonder” by 
Robert hitzig. (Hitzig's stained-wood 
piece “The Revolution Will Not Be 
Televised" is one of the most profession- 
ally worked pieces in this year’s Juried 
Show.) 

The South End Art Hop has grown 
huge — 400-plus artists participated 
this year in more than 100 locations — 
and has always been riotously diverse in 
its offerings. No single description can 
encompass an event that’s as much a 
party as it is an exhibit. Asked his overall 
opinion of the Hop, Bartel hazards this 
much: “It’s unlike a lot of events of this 
kind, because it doesn’t seem to care 
about precious circles. Many art shows 
make you feel like you’ve entered a club. 
The Art Hop definitely doesn't feel like 
that.” ® 
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Dear Cecil, 

I am five and have been 
wondering about this for 
almost half my life now: 

How many ice cubes would 
it take to put out the sun? 

My mum found your website 
and thought you must know 
the answer, since you know 
everything. 

Rei Mordue 

Y ou’re one articulate 
5-year-old, Rei, and 
plainly your mum is 
also no dummy. Your 
question has obliged us to re- 
think the basics, always a useful 
exercise. Plus you’ve given us 
yet another opportunity to 
brainstorm cosmic extinction, 
and what former 5-year-old 
could fail to get a kick out of 
that? 

Let's clear up some mis- 
conceptions. First, and you’ll 
excuse me if this seems picky, 
ice cubes have never been the 
firefighting methodology of 

Second and more important, 
technically the sun isn’t on fire. 
What you’ve got up there is a 
nuclear furnace. Having started 
out as a huge cloud of gas and 
dust, the sun eventually was 
condensed by gravity into a ball, 
its temperature rising steadily 

8 After the summer we just 
> had, you may think you know 


hot. You don’t. When a gas-and- 
dust ball gets up to about 10 
million degrees Celsius, nuclear 
fusion spontaneously begins. 
That’s hot. During fusion, hy- 
drogen atoms combine under 
enormous pressure and tem- 
perature to make helium and 
release energy in the form of 
heat, light, high-energy radia- 
tion, neutrinos — always with 
the neutrinos, the crumbs of 
the universe — and other mis- 
cellaneous particles. 

Long story short, there's no 
fire in the usual sense. In fact, if 
you were somehow to throw an 


ice cube into the sun, the effect 
would be the opposite of what 
you’re hoping. First, the ice 
would quickly melt and turn 
to steam. After heating to more 
than 5000 degrees Celsius, the 
steam would turn into plasma, 
meaning the hydrogen and 
oxygen atoms would fly apart 
and shed their electrons. The 
hydrogen would serve as more 
fuel for the nuclear reaction, 
and given the right conditions, 
so would the oxygen. In other 
words, you’d just make things 

Another nontrivial problem 
is how you’d get the ice to the 
sun without having it melt. 
Comets, which are largely com- 
posed of ice, plunge sunward 


once in a while, but from what 
| I can see they rarely arrive 
| intact. Last summer, for ex- 
| ample, comet C/2011 N3, fairly 
hefty at 132 million pounds, got 
within about 60,000 miles of 
the solar surface and vaporized 
completely. 

That’s not to say you couldn’t 
theoretically douse the sun 
with ice cubes. Suppose you 
could teleport a monumental 
quantity of ice into the heart of 
the sun. The sun’s core provides 
almost all of the nuclear fusion 
that powers it, and currently 
bubbles along at about 15.7 mil- 
lion degrees Celsius. Bringing 
that temperature down below 
10 million degrees might halt 
fusion, if only briefly. Gravity 
pulling everything together is 
what led to all that heat in the 
first place, and that’s not going 
away. So after the initial tem- 
perature drop and a period of 
reorganization, fusion would 
start up again — this time with 
even more hydrogen to burn. 

But we'll ignore that for 
now. How much ice would you 
need? It’s tricky, since the laws 
of Newtonian physics don’t 
apply in the heart of a star, and 
some stellar properties are only 
conjectural. Never fear. Making 
certain bold assumptions, my 
assistant Una determined that 
chilling the sun’s core to below 
10 million degrees would re- 
quire an ice cube 562,000 miles 
on a side. If you were planning 
on using standard-size cubes 
from your kitchen freezer, you’d 
need about 45 nonillion of them. 


That’s 45 followed by 30 
zeroes. Never mind how long it 
would take to make that many 
ice cubes, Rei — it’d take you a 
while just to write it out. 

Anyway, it’s a lot of ice, more 
than twice the volume of the 
sun’s core. Its size alone might 
be enough to tear the sun apart 
— but again, only temporarily. 
Gravity would eventually con- 
solidate the solar fragments, 
the temperature would rise, 
and the thing would reignite 
like one of those trick birthday 
candles. 

OK, so how might one per- 
manently extinguish the sun? A 
nearby black hole could tear the 
sun apart and swallow it, as was 
witnessed recently by astrono- 
mers in a cataclysm so power- 
ful it was detected 2.7 billion 
light-years away. It’s also pos- 
sible that collision with enough 
non-fusible material, such as a 
mass of nickel-iron asteroids, 
could dissipate the nuclear fire 
(and almost certainly lead to 
formation of a black hole, a cool 
concept all by itself). 

One last thing. The cosmic 
ice cube posited above would 
have one-third the mass of the 
sun. Left floating in space and 
given enough time to com- 
pact itself, it would eventually 
heat to the point of fusion and 
become its own little sun. A 
mere 0.08 solar mass is required 
for this purpose. 

So, Rei, when you’re pack- 
ing snowballs this winter? 
Make sure you don’t make 
them too big. 







God and Elvis 


L ike the swallows returning to 
Capistrano, the students have 
come back to Burlington. While 
lacking the poetic cachet of migrat- 
ing birds, the collegians more than make up 
for it in spending money. True, their arrival 
also infuses the city with a youthful vital- 
ity brimming with creative and intellectual 
possibility. That’s all wonderful, but me — a 
typical hustling local cabbie — I’ll take the 
cash, thank you very much. 

It was their first weekend back, and 
our fine-feathered friends were flocking 
downtown on Saturday night. The streets 
pulsated with excitement, movement and 
energy. Late nights, especially on week- 
ends, Burlington morphs into a playground 
for the young. It's truly a different world, 
and, given my age, one of which I would 
know next to nothing if it weren't for my 
job. Driving a taxi, I've been an observer of 
this ecosystem for some 30 years, 4 la Jane 
Goodall in the jungle with the apes. All I’m 
missing is the pith helmet. 

Amid the bustle, I picked up a man 
rather too long in the tooth for collegiate 
status. His dress was notably neat and 
precise — “just so” came to mind; more 
afternoon-managers-meeting-at-the-office 
than bar-hopping-in-B-town. His dark eyes 
gleamed with intelligence; his short, black 
hair was tightly curled and as impeccably 
cut as his clothes. 

"The Woolen Mill, my friend,’’ he 
said, getting into the shotgun seat. His 
accent tickled my cars. It wasn’t a regional 
American variation but a foreign inflection 
I couldn’t quite place. 

As we turned toward Winooski, he said, 
“My name is Ahmet. What is yours?” 

I told him Jemigan, and he said, “What 
a beautiful night, isn’t it? It makes you glad 


This conversation was unusual for 1 in 
the morning. It wasn’t so much his bubbly 
friendliness — plenty of late-night riders 
are gregarious and chummy. But the lu- 
bricant of booze almost always triggers 
such affability. This guy, by contrast, didn’t 
appear intoxicated in the least. 

“Ayup,” I responded. “It’s been a great 
day and a great night — not too hot, not 
too cold, sunny and warm, slight breeze, 
just right.” When it comes to the weather, 
I like to cover all the bases. “Hey, where are 
you from, man? Your accent is escaping me. 
Eastern Europe, maybe?” 

“No, good guess,” he replied with a 
chuckle. “I came here from Turkey.” 

"Turkey? Very cool. What a great coun- 
try. Kind of a bastion of progress and mo- 
dernity in that part of the world, wouldn’t 


“You know something?" he asked rhe- 
torically, apparently passing on my invita- 
tion to talk turkey about Turkey. “I'm only 
35, but my father and uncles all died at 
around 70, so I believe I have only another 
35 years left. That’s sad to think about on 
such a beautiful day. I mean, the thought of 
leaving this world.” 

“Well,” I said, struck by the guy’s sincer- 
ity, “if you believe in the continuity of the 
soul, maybe there’s a better place we end 
up. Or maybe we come back to this world 

“No, that’s not for me,” he said, waving 
away the notion with a flutter of his hand. 


“I’m an antitheist. I’m certain that this 
world is all there is.” 

“Really?” I said, genuinely surprised. 
"That’s funny — I would have taken you 
for a spiritual guy. Anyway, you know some 
people distinguish between churches and 
rituals and religious hierarchy on the one 
hand, and spirituality on the other. You 
know what I'm talking about, right? A per- 
son's inner personal experience of God, the 
universal spirit, the great beyond — how- 

“No, it’s all the same to me. I'm talking 
about so-called spirituality, too. It's all just 
fantasy thinking. Why do we even need it? 
Science explains everything, and what it 
doesn’t, it eventually will.” 

“Interesting,” I said, “but I see it like 
this. If I were to construct a list of the things 
I hold most important, most meaningful in 


my life — friendship, family, music, beauty, 
poetry, kindness, love, for crying out loud — 
none of these aspects of human existence 
can be understood by science. To say noth- 
ing about meditation or prayer. Can science 
capture the profundity of these practices?" 

Ahmetbroke into a bigsmile. “Absolutely 
it can, my friend!” he replied with gusto. It 
was clear the man relished just this kind of 
polemics. “Science can explain all of those 
experiences, and quite rationally. And 
regarding people’s so-called ‘inner experi- 
ence,’ what if someone told you it is their 
‘experience’ — their deepest belief, mind 
you — that Elvis is still alive? What would 


you say to that? After all, it is the person’s 
quote-unquote ‘experience.’” 

We were swinging around the Winooski 
circle at this point, the perfect locale for 

Woolen Mill apartments, I interrupted the 
conversation at hand to ask, "Upstairs or 
downstairs entrance, Ahmet?” 

"Right here — upstairs will be fine.” 

I pulled to the curb and placed the ve- 
hicle in park. Turning to face my customer, 
I said, “If someone is telling me they know 
that Elvis is still alive, rd gently tell them 
they’re deluded because there is obvious, 
objective evidence that the King has left 
the building. But that says nothing about 
the deeper things we were talking about.” 

“Well, let’s go through them,” Ahmet 
suggested. “One by one, let’s discuss.” 

Chuckling, I said, “Ahmet, I’d love to. 
But right now, I gotta head back downtown 
and make some more money.” 

As he paid the fare, a look of concern 
came over his face. He said, “Brother, I'm 
sorry if I offended you in anyway.” 

“You didn’t offend me in the least. I 
thought it was a very respectful discussion.” 

“Well, then, next time we will have to 
continue this.” 

I said, “I’m looking forward to it.” 

I sped back to Burlington, thinking. 
Maybe the next guy also will want to debate 
the existence of God. Nah. Odds are he'll 
probably want to talk about chicks. Or foot- 
ball. Definitely the weather. © 
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Who will be Vermont’s next auditor? Scrutinizing the scrutinizers 

BY KEN PICARD 


D oug Hoff er was in downtown 
St Albans on a recent Tuesday 
night for the grand open- 
ing of the Franklin County 
Democratic Party headquarters. Dressed 
sharply in a dark suit and gold tie, he 
exuded a quiet confidence as he stepped 
to the microphone to address the 40 or 
so party faithful munching on deviled 
eggs and supermarket shrimp. 

Hoff er's three-minute elevat 
speech was a matter-of-fact explanation 
of why he’s running — for the second 
time — for state auditor. 

“I’m a numbers guy. That’s what I 
do,” Hoff er said with professorial gravi- 
tas. "It's the only job in state government 
I'm interested in. The bottom line is, I 
have a talent for identifying and asking 
tough questions. My work has been 
evidence-based, which is the core of the 
auditor’s work.” 

When voters go to the polls on 
November 6, after picking candidates 
for president, governor, U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives, they will face 
a choice for state auditor — arguably the 
most important statewide offi ce mos 
Vermonters never think about. As state 
government’s offi cial watchdog, the au- 
ditor is charged with preventing waste, 
fraud and abuse, assessing the state's 
fi seal health, and determining whether 
taxpayers are getting the biggest bang 
for their buck. 

Historically, the auditor wasn’t much 
of a force in Montpelier. Then, in 1992, 
a Harvard-educated lawyer named Ed 
Flanagan turned the previously mori- 
bund offi ce into a platform for scrutiniz- 
ing executive-branch policies. Flanagan 
frequently issued scathing reports that 
embarrassed the administration of 
then governor Howard Dean — a fellow 
Democrat — and earned Flanagan the 
nickname “bulldog.” In more recent 
years, the offi ce has exposed serious 
problems with the state’s sex off ender 
registry as well as fraudulent billing by 
providers who serve the mentally ill. 

Hoff er worked as a contractor for 
eight years in the offi ce he now seeks. 


He's a fusion candidate — running on 
both the Democratic and Progressive 
ballots — who seems genetically pre- 
disposed to digesting dry-as-toast 
facts and fi gures into sober policy 
recommendations. 

His weaknesses? He’s never held 
elected offi ce — which some describe 
as a virtue for an auditor — and his sole 
management experience was working as 
idle head maitre d’ more than 30 years 
ago at the legendary Alice’s Restaurant. 

In stark contrast, his opponent is 
Republican candidate Vince Illuzzi, a 
32-year state senator and Essex County 
state’s attorney who seems to know 


on his seeming aversion to pressing fl esh 
and kissing babies. This time around, 
though, the candidate appears to be 
trying much harder at retail politics. 
Hoping to build name recognition out- 
side of Chittenden County, Hoff er has 
attended the opening of virtually every 
Democratic headquarters in the state 
and has a calendar that includes at least 
69 scheduled events between March 
and October. 

Hoff er is an attorney by training 
but has never practiced law. A self- 
employed policy analyst who works 
largely out of his Burlington condo, 
he came to the Queen City in 1988 to 


A reluctant campaigner, 
Doug Hoffer was irked 

that the social networking site 
wouldn't let him choose another 
suitable tagline than "politician." 


everything about — and everyone in — 
state government. First elected during 
Ronald Reagan’s fi rst term, Illuzzi is the 
consummate Montpelier insider and 
a master of making deals across party 

Illuzzi has the endorsement of outgo- 
ing Auditor Tom Salmon, a Democrat- 
turned-Republican who is retiring after 
three terms. Hoff er, 61, ran against 
Salmon two years ago. In 2009, the in- 
cumbent auditor got busted for drunk 
driving, and a video of his arrest was re- 
leased to the press during the 2010 cam- 
paign — the result of a lawsuit brought 
forth by Burlington attorney and Hoff er 
supporter John Franco. 

But Salmon's sins didn't hand 
Franco's favorite a win. Hoff er lost 
the general election by six percentage 
points, a defeat some observers blamed 


work for then-mayor Bernie Sanders 
in the city’s Community and Economic 
Development Offi ce. 

He left the city’s employ in 1993 
and found a niche in the private sector, 
generating progressive-minded policy 
analyses for nonprofi t groups. Beginning 
in 1997, Hoff er authored the Peace in- 
justice Center’s "Vermont Job Gap 
Study,” a series of 10 reports on the 
impacts of wage inequalities, economic 
development programs and Vermont’s 
dependence on imports. He’s done simi- 
lar analyses for legislative committees, 
including Illuzzi’s. 

"I’ve enjoyed working with Doug,” 
says Illuzzi, who seems to avoid men- 
tioning his opponent by name unless 
directly asked about him. Indeed, Illuzzi 
admits he respects Hoff er's work — “I 
invited him to my committee when other 


committees would not” — but argues 
that the auditor’s job requires a solid 
working knowledge of state government 
beyond “crunching the numbers." 

For his part, Hoff er admits he has 
neither a knack nor a great love for self- 
promotion or street-level politicking. 
Tellingly, when a friend recently helped 
him set up a Facebook campaign page, 
Hoff er was irked that the social network- 
ing site wouldn't let him choose another 
suitable tagline than “politician." 

Hoff er doesn’t sound like one. He 
speaks eloquently, in a baritone voice, 
without resorting to the typical tools 
of the trade: well-practiced talking 
points, emotional appeals or humble- 
roots anecdotes. Those who don’t know 
Hoff er might mistake his confi dence for 
conceit, his low-key demeanor for lack 
of passion. An accomplished amateur 
golfer, he comes across as warm and 

Over the years, lawmakers and jour- 
nalists alike have felt Hoff er's wrath, 
especially when they fl ub the facts. In 
blistering blog comments and scolding 
emails, the self-described “Data Man” 
always endeavors to set the record 
straight. “He could prove to be a real 
headache to [Gov. Peter] Shumlin," says 
University of Vermont political science 
professor Garrison Nelson. 

But many people who have worked 
with Hoff er praise his blunt, no-non- 
sense style. They argue that his sharp 
mind, obsessive attention to detail and 
unwillingness to sugarcoat his fi ndings 
are the very qualities that would make 
him an excellent state auditor. 

But fi rst, Hoff er needs to get elected. 
To do so, he’ll have to beat one of the 
most tireless lawmakers in Vermont. 
Illuzzi, a Montpelier native who resides 
in Newport, is arguably Vermont's most 
infl uential Republican — one of only two 
GOP lawmakers to chair a committee in 
the Democrat-dominated Senate. 

Described by friends and colleagues 
as energetic, gregarious and charismatic, 
Illuzzi is the consummate llth-hour deal 
maker who rarely fails to bring home the 



Institutions Committee when Illuzzi 
chaired Senate Institutions. " He always 
n the Senate, he’s rightfully earned the surprised me with his independence.” 


nickname “King of the Kingdoi 

So far, Illuzzi has garnered the back- 
ing of at least seven Democratic col- 
leagues in the Senate, including Dick 
Sears, Hinda Miller, Bill Carris, Bob 
Hartwell, Dick Mazza, Jeanette White 
and Peter Galbraith, the last of whom, 

Illuzzi makes sure to mention, "sent me 
a thousand bucks.” 

Illuzzi also counts as supporterfiheriff 
former Democratic state auditor Liz 
Ready and former Brattleboro inde- 
pendent representative Daryl Pillsbury, 
whose liberal-minded district couldn’t be 
more politically different from Illuzzi’s. 

“All politicians like to think they’ 


A self-described populist Republican 
in the mold of former Vermont governor 
and U.S. senator George Aiken, Illuzzi 
has also secured nearly every union 
endorsement. Among them: Vermont’s 
Teamsters, the Vermont-National 
Education Association, the Professional 
Fire Fighters of Vermont, the Vermont 
Troopers Association, the Vermont 
and the Vermont 
State Employees Association. The 
Vermont State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
is the only union that has so far sided 
with Hoffer. 

Asked why the Teamsters supported 
Illuzzi, the union’s Ron Rabideau says 
■working 


great and get a lot done. But when I it’s because of all he’s done for “' 
was up there, Vince was one of the few Vermonters, not just the labor unions." 
people who really got tilings done,” Rabideau couldn't offer an - opinion" on" 
says Pillsbury, who served as vice chair Hoffer, noting, “I never heard from him.” 


I luzzi may be from the Northeast 
Cingdom, but he was right at home 
last Friday at the Vermont Grocers’ 
Association trade show in Essex 
Junction, where dozens of local food 
and alcohol retailers, distributors and 
suppliers were hawking their wares and 
pressing fl esh. Even before he got inside 
the expo center, Illuzzi had already 
handed out a dozen campaign cards and 
recognized several old acquaintances. 

Illuzzi had his picture taken with a 
"Got Milk?” stick-on mustache at the 
Hood booth — “Anything to help the 
farmers,” he remarked — grabbed a 
free hot dog at the McKenzie Country 
Classics booth, then made his way over 
to the Leonardo’s table, which was of- 
fering free samples of its pizza sauce. 

“See that girl over there?” he 
whispered, gesturing to Leonardo’s co- 
owner Sara Byers. “She was a legislative 
page back in 1986 or ’87.” 
Clearly.thiswas 
omfortable territory 
for Illuzzi, and not 
of 


.f Labor, the 
Department 

Control and 
the Department 
of Commerce. 

In short, virtually 
:very businessperson 
in the room had been 
affected by his work. 

Duringabreak 
in the action, Illuzzi 
talked about his 
vision for the audi- 

"Auditingisnot 

t the num- 
bers," Illuzzi said. 
“As auditor, I think I 
can do a great job of 
laking state govern- 


and making recommendations to the 
legislature that will make it much more 
productive." 

But Illuzzi. who was fi rst elected to 
the Senate at age 27 — he turned 59 this 
week — would also need to transition 
from being the glad-handing, backslap- 
ping politician to a state off! cial who 
cannot hand out perks or do favors for 
political supporters. Is there a risk of 
having a career politician in the auditor’s 
offi ce? 

“There's a danger to having too many 
friends in high places,” says George 
Thabault, who spent eight years work- 
ing under Democratic and Republican 
auditors. “You might fail to hold them 
accountable, or water down your fi nd- 
ings, if your offi ce is investigating the 
program of a friend.” 

Illuzzi counters that such an assess- 
ment assumes the auditor has an "ad- 
versarial relationship” with the people 
he audits, he says. “By and large, it’s not 
adversarial. You need to cultivate rela- 
tionships so that agency and department 
heads, and rank-and-fi le employees, are 
willing to share with you their experi- 
ences and observations to make things 
work better.” 

As auditor, Illuzzi says he would also 
“focus on transparency,” with a thor- 
ough assessment of the audits done in 
the last decade by his predecessors to 
see what, if anything, resulted from their 
recommendations. Illuzzi insists he has 
no aspirations for higher offi ce. “I’ve 
been in the Senate for 32 years,” he says. 
“After that long, it’s time to get out or do 
something different.” 

Earlier this year, Illuzzi publicljfS 
fl oated the idea of running for attorney g 
general but backed off after polls showed § 
him trailing Democratic incumbent Bill S2 
Sorrell in a hypothetical matchup. So he i-> 
pivoted to the auditor’s job — the only 2 
open seat in the statewide slate this year. 

Illuzzi had to know that running for 
either position — top cop or chief watch- 0 
dog — would bring up his own history !2 
of legal transgressions. The Vermont ^ 
Bar Association's Professional Conduct § 
Board has reprimanded Illuzzi fi ve times Si 
and twice suspended his law license. ~ 

While working as an Orleans County 
deputy state’s attorney in 1980, Illuzzi „ 
got a speeding ticket, then asked his em- < 
ployer to submit a false statement saying ^ 
he was en route to an emergency call 5 
when he wasn’t. Less than a year later, 
he was reprimanded again for allowing 
a cop to interview a suspect without a 
lawyer present. 

The most serious sanction came in 
1996, when the Judicial Conduct Board > 
suspended him for IS months for fi ling g 
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three complaints against a judge and 
an attorney "with reckless disregard of 
obvious facts and basic legal principles.” 
The board said it would not reinstate 
Illuzzi's license until it had "clear and 
convincing evidence” that his resump- 
tion of practicing law “would neither be 
detrimental to the integrity and standing 
of the bar or the administration of justice, 
nor subversive of the public interest.” 

In a 1999 Boston Globe profile, writer 
Jon Margolis dubbed him “the Rascal 
King of the North.” 

Illuzzi doesn’t make excuses, but ex- 
plains all this happened a long time ago. 

“I’ve learned from my mistakes,” he 
says. “In large part, those were mistakes 
I made due to inexperience and imma- 
turity ... If you talk to the attorneys with 
which I work, I expect they would tell 
you that I’m firm and fair.” 

Illuzzi has never claimed to be a 
choirboy, says former Seven Days po- 
litical columnist and Northeast Kingdom 
native Shay Totten, who worked in the 
auditor’s office under Ready. Illuzzi has 
a reputation for “pulling fast ones” and 
inserting language into bills at the last 


minute, Totten adds. “But that’s how he 
plays the game. He does what he has to 
for his district.” 

Illuzzi goes beyond that, according to 
former auditor Ready, who served with 
Illuzzi in the state Senate and accompa- 
nied him to a recent taping of the news 
program “You Can Quote Me.” Sounding 
more like campaign manager than close 
friend, she touts Illuzzi's work over the 
years for “the little guy” — prison inmates, 
seniors, the homeless and the mentally ill. 

“Vince is not an ideologue,” Ready 
argues. "He’s not going to take the politi- 
cal viewpoint. He’s not out there trying 
to prove he’s right. He’s taking the side of 
the taxpayer." She talks up his efforts in 
2002 to buy back the hydroelectric dams 
along the Connecticut River and this 
year to recoup $21 million for Vermont 
ratepayers from a utility merger — both 
of which were unsuccessful. 

What does Ready, who had her own 
ethical breach in office, say about Illuzzi’s 
less-than-spotless reputation? 

“From what I’ve seen, he’s taken 
stands that not a lot of people have taken 
that have benefited many, many people,” 
she says. “That would be my definition 
of ethical.” 


First elected 
during 
Ronald 
Reagan's 
first term, 
Vince Illuzzi 
is the 

consummate 
Montpelier 
insider and 
a master 
deal maker. 


On “You Can Quote Me,” Illuzzi 
suggested that if elected auditor, he’d 
keep his part-time gig as Essex County 
state’s attorney. (Illuzzi is not seeking re- 
election for his Senate seat.) Later, when 
asked how long he planned to double dip 
on the taxpayers’ dime, Illuzzi modified 
his earlier remark, saying he’d definitely 
give up the prosecutor post but only after 
a suitable “transition period.” 

T he Hoffer camp doesn’t appear to 
be interested in exploiting Illuzzi’s 
legal lapses. Attorney Franco, who is 
working with Hoffer, downplays the 
ethics charges against Illuzzi as ancient 
history and suggests there was a “politi- 

But Franco was more than willing 
to question Illuzzi’s qualifications for 
the job. 

“Vince’s narrative is that he’s familiar 
with state government, but that doesn’t 
mean he’s got the skill set to be monitor- 
ing state spending,” argues Franco, who 
has known Illuzzi for "35 to 40 years" 
and carpooled with him to Vermont Law 
School. In terms of the resume needed 
to do the auditor’s job, he adds, “Being a 
prosecutor is not very persuasive to me.” 



Barbara Grimes, general manager of 
Burlington Electric Department, agrees. 
Grimes has worked closely with Hoffer 
for more than a decade, ever since 
he served on BED’S Board of Electric 
Commissioners. Since then, Hoffer has 
been producing the city-owned utility’s 
annual performance reports. 

“We give numbers to Doug and he 
puts them in a shape that people can 
read and understand," she says. “If 
they’re not easily understood, they're 
just a bunch of words.” 

Grimes says that she’s always been 
impressed with Hoffer’s insistence on 
not drawing conclusions that aren’t 
supported by the data, as well as his 
unwillingness to put a positive spin on 
bad news. 

“For me,” Grimes adds, “somebody 
who is dedicated to producing accurate 
reports is much more qualified to be 
state auditor than 
politician who 


Hoffer has 
experience in the 
auditor's office: 
From 1993 to 2001, 
he worked as a 
paid consultant 
for then-auditor 
Flanagan during 
Flanagan’s four 
is. Thaubault, 




orked 



with Hoffer, argues 

he is more qualified than Illuzzi to do 
the job and would bring a "fresh pair of 
eyes” to the work, without allegiance to 
political allies. 

“Doug is very detail oriented and 
analytical, and he’s very careful about 
his opinions, basing them on research 
and the data,” Thaubault says. “He’s not 
a shoot-from-the-hip kind of guy." 

Hoffer doesn’t bring up Illuzzi's 
checkered past, but says it’s fair to 
challenge the senator’s recent response 
to the “troopergate” scandal, which 
involved a now-retired state police 
sergeant accused of padding his over- 
time sheets and writing fake speeding 
tickets. Hoffer points out that Illuzzi 
immediately issued a press release after 
the scandal broke, explaining how he 
would address it as auditor, including a 
three-point action plan. 

Illuzzi, he says, is “still thinking 
like a politician." As auditor, Hoffer 
says his own response would be to pull 
the overtime files, analyze the data, 


come up with findings and then make 
recommendations. 

“Vince skipped the hard work and 
said, ‘I have a three-point plan,”' Hoffer 
adds. “That’s not what auditors do. And 
that’s the problem.” 

What are Hoffer’s plans for his first 
100 days in office? “Nothing sexy,” he 
says, then ticks off three projects he’d 
dive into right away. Among them, he 
would immediately undertake a review 
of the state’s personal service contracts 
with nongovernmental entities, which 
now tally about $300 million. For per- 
spective, Hoffer points out, that’s more 
than the total budget of the Agency of 
Transportation. 

Hoffer would also look at whether 
the tax department is collecting all the 
money owed to it. How much might 
Vermont be losing out on uncollected 
taxes? In classic Hoffer style, he won’t 
hazard a guess. 
“It might be 
$20. It might 
be $20 mil- 
lion,” he says. 
“But until we 
review the 
data, we just 
don’t know.” 

suggests that 

Hoffer is smart 
to attack Illuzzi's 
policies but 
not his charac- 

always backfire 
in Vermont poli- 
tics. When Barton's 
Chris Braithwaite ran for Illuzzi's 
Senate seat in 1992, trumpeting the sen- 
ator’s ethical issues, he lost badly. In his 
own district, it seems, Illuzzi’s character 
quirks aren’t viewed as shortcomings. 

“When they look at Vince, they see 
someone fighting for them and pushing 
back,” Totten says. “Look at how the 
Kingdom folks deal with getting ha- 
rassed by the police. They drive a tractor 
over a bunch of police cars.” 

UVM's Nelson concurs. “It’s the 
Kingdom,” he says, “and the Kingdom op- 
erates in an us-them mentality. ‘He’s one 
of us, and we’ll keep sending him back.”' 

Will Illuzzi’s practical populism res- 
onate in the rest of Vermont? No doubt. 
But this year, the auditor's race may be 
decided by someone other than Illuzzi 
or Hoffer — namely, the man at the top 
of the Democratic ticket: Barack Obama. 

“I don't think the ethical questions 
are going to sink Vince as much as being 
a Republican,” Nelson predicts. “Anyone 
with a D after their name will win.” ® 
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It Takes a Village 

In search of community, Vermonters craft their own 

BY KAthr YN FI Agg 


i 



the head builder scrambles over the stick-framed addi- 
tion, some half dozen painters get to work staining boards. 

The workday provides hints of both the challenges 
and joys of living at Cobb Hill, a community devoted to 
sustainable-living practices and the preservation of farm- 
land. The privately operated farm and dairy, run by two 
Cobb Hill residents, unfolds over the fields below. As the 
painters work, horses in the stables down the hill whinny 
and nicker, and a child in the nearest residence chatters 
noisily. 

At the painting station, there’s some bickering over 
the “right” way to proceed with the job. When someone 
voices a concern that the stain is a shade or two off, an- 
other resident jumps in 
with “Don’t even start!" 
The perfect is sometimes 
the enemy of the good 
with this many cooks in 
the kitchen. 

“I think it’s impos- 
sible to do anything at 
Cobb Hill without many 

do things right,” quips 
resident Angela Park. 
But the day doesn’t bring 
just bickering; with many 
hands, the work goes 
quickly. 

When die group 
settles on a technique, 
someone chimes in, 
“There’s a consensus 
here!” 

Another adds, “For 

It's a nod to the 
community’s decision- 
making structure. If push 
came to shove, Cobb 
Hill residents could vote 
on major decisions — a 
provision that Rice says 
the group needed to add 
to its bylaws to borrow 
money from financial institutions. But residents have 
never resorted to using that provision, and instead reach 
decisions through a mixture of committee-based gover- 
nance and consensus. 

Those decisions aren't always quick in coming. Rice 
says. But, he adds, “once forged, any agreement that we all 
come to is better” because of the extra time and consider- 
ation it has received. 

Cobb Hill owes its start to visionary Donella Meadows, 
a Dartmouth College professor of systems dynamics who 
imagined building a community around sustainable-living 
practices. Meadows passed away before Cobb Hill came 
to fruition, but meetings in her living room first inspired 
residents to build the village. The group bought the 260- 
acre former Hunt farm in Hartland in 1997, broke ground 


V ermont has inspired its fair share of alterna- 
tive lifestyles. Take the case of Helen and Scott 
Nearing, radical homesteaders who moved 
to a farm at the foot of Stratton Mountain in 
1932 seeking what they later called “the good life.” The 
Nearings were followed by a generation of back-to-the- 
landers in the 1960s and '70s, clutching their copies of 
the Whole Earth Catalog and looking for a connection to 
Vermont’s rolling green fields and mountains. 

Today, idealists continue to found and maintain “in- 

are decades old, others still just plans on paper, but all are 
imbued with a sense of optimism. The idea is both simple 
and almost staggeringly 
ambitious: Looking for 
more authentic communi- 
ties and neighborhoods, 
and ready to test alterna- 
tive ways of living on the 
landscape, a small number 
of Vermonters are building 
from the ground up. 

Asked to describe Ten 
Stones Community in 
Charlotte, architect and 
founder Ted Montgomery 
calls it a "subdivision with 
a soul” — a phrase that 
helps a lot in defining the 
broad category that is 

Most share at least some 
characteristics with the co- 
housing movement born in 
Denmark in the 1960s and 
active in the United States 
since the ’80s. Under the 
cohousing model, residents 
live in clusters of typically 
smaller homes that share 
some space, such as a vil- 
lage green or community 

appeal to residents who 
feel single-family dwell- 
ings are too isolating, lacking the intimate connections of 
smaller, interdependent groups. Some have religious mis- 
sions, while others are founded on principles of sustain- 
ability, but nearly all are, in a sense, manufactured villages. 

“We’re more than just neighbors. We’re here because 
we all serve some kind of ideal,” says Phil Rice, a founding 
resident of Cobb Hill Cohousing in Hartland. 

But no, these aren't communes — a misinterpreta- 
tion against which several intentional communities in 
Vermont have butted. When participants in Cobb Hill 
Cohousing approached the town of Hartland with their 
plan, they faced questions such as “Do you wear robes?” 
and concerns about potential secret ceremonies in the 
woods. (For the record, they don’t appear to engage in 
either practice.) When the group of idealistic young 


people behind Blue Moon Cooperative approached the 
town of Strafford in the 1980s, they had to convince town 
officials they wouldn't be a repeat of an actual commune 
that preceded them there in the 1960s. 

These communities seek to strike a balance between 
individual privacy and group engagement. Is the result a 
“Kumbaya’-singing utopia, or an overcrowded hell? The 
answer, of course, depends on the resident. Intentional 
communities aren't for everyone, their advocates say, 
and even the most picturesque ones demand that mem- 
bers shoulder a heavy share of hard work and pragmatic 
responsibility. 

Seven Days spoke with residents of three of the 26 in- 


tentional communities listed on a statewide directory of 
established and forming groups. 

Cobb Hill Cohousing, Hartland 

Once a month, residents of Cobb Hill gather on a Saturday 
morning to divvy up the work of maintaining their com- 
munity. On this particular September day, the chicken 
coop needs cleaning and the water-filtration system needs 
a checkup, but the biggest task is the construction of an 
addition to the community’s wood-fired furnace room. 

The 40 or so adults in this community share respon- 
sibility for stoking the wood-fired furnace, which heats 
all 22 residences at the cohousing community. This year 
they’ve added a second GARN brand furnace, which calls 
for extra space for the village's substantial woodpile. As 
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in 2001 and finished construction of the But the picturesque village, perched 
common house in 2003. In the process, on a hillside above the farm, engenders 
they crafted a modern eco-village. All of the amazement and envy of some visitors, 
the homes have composting toilets and Julianne Harden remembers a couple who 


roofs. While the cohous- 
ing group doesn't own 
any businesses itself, it 
encourages residents 
to set up “enterprises” 
on the farmland and 
does not charge them 

own the sprawling 
farm at the base of the 
village. Others run an 
award-winning cheese 
operation. 

In many regards, 
Cobb Hill functions 
like a “mini-town,” says 
Judith Bush. Residents 
contribute dues that go 
i communal pot. 


DEMARCATE OUR 


AND OURSELVES 




nuchm 


plicated than the word “pot” implies. For 
instance, there are reserve funds for spe- 
cial projects and deferred maintenance. 

Ask longtime residents how Cobb Hill 
differs from the community of which they 
dreamed 15 years ago, and the answers 
vary. Phil Rice pauses thoughtfully, paint 
roller in hand, and admits that Cobb Hill 
falls “far short" of what he envisioned. 

“I imagined lots of magic,” Rice says. 
The reality is that the community is “more 
individualistic than communal.” Weekly 
shared meals and gatherings turned out to 
be difficult to schedule in a neighborhood 
where the pressures of the outside world 
— such as 9-to-5 jobs and after-school 
soccer practice — never disappeared. 


isited Cobb Hill a few 
years ago. “She kept 
saying, ‘It’s utopia!”’ 
recalls Harden, who is 
choppinggreen beans in 
the community center 
kitchen as she and a few 
other women prepare 
lunch for the workers. 
“I didn’t know how to 
burst her bubble." 

It's no paradise, 
Harden says. Neighbors 
squabble from time to 
time. “We don’t always 
get along,” she adds, 
“but I trust everyone.” 
Life at Cobb Hill is 
almost like belonging to 
a large, extended family, 
says Bush, with all of its 
accompanying joys and frustrations. 

“There’s a huge amount of sharing on 
every level,” Bush goes on. In her duplex, 
that means sharing a washer and dryer 
with her neighbors. Tools and equipment 
are passed around. Bush doesn’t think 
twice about lending her car if a neighbor 
asks. The community also engenders a 
certain generosity; when the fan broke 
on Park’s composting toilet, she called a 
handy neighbor — he dashed over, and 10 
minutes later the problem was fixed. 

That interdependence is part of what 
sets Cobb Hill and other intentional 
apart from a neighborhood 
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that just happens to "click." Bush thinks 
the difference has something to do with 
self-reliance; because everyone owns the 
communal property, everyone shares in 
the responsibility of maintaining it 

“There's not a building super who’s 
going to come in and solve Problem X or 
Problem Y,” Bush says. 

Blue Moon Cooperative, 
South Strafford 

Resident Jim Schley says Blue Moon got 
its name in part from the audacity of its 
residents. Only “once in a blue moon” 
would they succeed at the undertaking 
they envisioned. “We were very enamored 
of the idea of living off the grid,” Schley 
says, “and we thought that would be easier 
to do together [than alone].” 

Schley and a group of 12 friends 
dreamed up Blue Moon when they were 

others came into the fold after working 
together in the antinuclear Clamshell 
Alliance. Together, they fostered a fairly 
“amorphous idea," as Schley remembers 
it: They wanted to find a piece of land, 
purchase it and share ownership. Once 
building got under way, the group would 
try ideas that were “pretty fringy” nearly 
30 years ago but seem mainstream today, 
such as putting up photovoltaic cells and 
residential-scale wind turbines. 

Fortunately, Schley says in retrospect, 
those plans took a long time to pan out; the 
group spent three years looking for land, 
and hashed out the structure of the collec- 

“In our idealism, we could under- 
estimate the need for some structures 
that over time would become even more 
important,” Schley says. The group re- 
cruited Randolph lawyer Laddie Lushin, 
who advised members to incorporate as 


a cooperative and helped them draft de- 
tailed bylaws and paperwork that are still 
used today by cooperatives around the 
country. 

“We have good fences,” says Schley, in- 
voking the Robert Frost line “Good fences 
make good neighbors.” “Laddie helped us 
build them. They don’t divide us, but they 
do demarcate our responsibilities to each 
other and ourselves.” 

Remarkably, the same group has re- 
mained intact for 26 years. Twice it has 
expanded to welcome a new member to 
the cooperative — a decision that, just like 
purchasing a new truck or cutting down 
a tree, had to be reached by consensus. 
Schley, who says he knows of intentional 
communities where tensions flared and 
residents no longer speak to one another, 
credits Blue Moon’s success to its clear 
structure and balance of privacy and com- 
munal living. This summer, the eldest of 
the children who grew up at Blue Moon 
got married on the property — just the 
latest example, Schley says, of how the 
group pulls together for celebrations and 
sorrows. 

“We were pretty young, and very ideal- 
istic,” he says, looking back at Blue Moon’s 
evolution. “There’s a big element of luck, 
that nobody has just changed completely 
their values.” But the gamble paid off, and 
more than two decades later, the idealistic 
dreamers behind Blue Moon are older, 
wiser — and every bit as committed to 
their intentional community. 

Ten Stones Community, 
West Charlotte 

Ten Stones began as architect Ted 
Montgomery’s 1972 senior thesis, 
morphed into a collective daydream of a 
new housing development, and ended up 
a cozy and compact neighborhood, tucked 
among the rolling hills of West Charlotte. 

On a crisp morning in mid-September, 
Rebecca Foster is feeding the SO or so 





chickens that cluck and prance around 
a pen near the Ten Stones community 
center. Her family shares caretakingduties 
of the boisterous hens with five others; 
in return, the six households divide the 
bounty of fresh eggs. 

It's in keeping with the modus operandi 
at Ten Stones, where projects such as the 
sprawling community garden, a new array 
of solar panels and, yes, the chickens are 
all voluntary. 

It almost didn't happen. Montgomery 
and a group of about 20 residents in and 
around Charlotte spent years dreaming 
of Ten Stones. “There 
was a lot of emotion 
in this,” Montgomery 
says. “People brought 
their dreams to the 
table.” That didn’t 
always make for easy 

agreements, and just 
days before signing 
on 84 acres of land 
in Charlotte in 1992, 
about half the group 
walked away from the 
undertaking. 

From there, the cohousing group still 
faced an uphill battle: Members had to 
convince the town of Charlotte to let 
them cluster development in a way that 
looked unusual to the town zoning board, 
rather than build individual homes on 
five-acre lots. They chose an overgrown 
ash meadow, devised a "green” and began 
divvying up lots; in 1994, the first house 
went up. The rest — for a total of 16 build- 
ings housing 17 families — were built over 
the next nine years. 

Surprisingly, Montgomery waited sev- 
eral years before building his own home 
at Ten Stones — and, in fact, he admits 
he almost didn't join. The neighborhood 
today isn't the compound he dreamed up 
in his college thesis. He imagined design- 
ingall the homes, he recalls, using radical, 
trend-setting approaches. In the end, 
most homeowners just hired builders, 


and today the community looks more like 
a quiet country neighborhood than an 
architect’s experiment. 

But what exceeded Montgomery’s 
expectations, he says, was the sense of 
neighborliness that blossomed in Ten 
Stones. When Montgomery's late wife, 
Sarah, was diagnosed with a brain tumor, 
he watched as neighbors crowded into 
the couple’s garden on two separate occa- 

“That's the priceless thing,” says 
Montgomery. "Everybody in the commu- 
nity was supportive.” 

There's been 
turnover in the years 
since; Foster is one of 

(she and her family 
moved to Ten Stones 
two years ago). A “For 
Sale by Owner” sign in 
Ten Stones' driveway 
advertises the one 
property for sale in the 

Foster moved 

to Ten Stones from 
New York City, where the concept of a 
co-op is familiar in the world of apart- 
ment complexes. She thinks Ten Stones 
strikes a "really nice balance” between 
independence and community. Foster's 
two children tear around on the green, 
playing with neighborhood kids, and she 
and her husband dabble in farming and 
energy crops. 

While she knows about the tumult 
of the early days, Foster says she bought 
into a mature community where the kinks 
are mostly worked out. She was elected a 
“steer" of the organizing committee, and 
knows from experience, she says, that the 
system works incredibly smoothly. 

“It's very touching to see people help 
each other,” Foster remarks, strolling the 
winding dirt road around Ten Stones. 
“There’s sort of this predisposition, when 
you live here, to cooperating.” ® 


THERE'S SORT OF 
THIS PREDISPOSITION, 
WHEN YOU LIVE HERE, 

TO COOPERATING. 

REBECCA FOSTER, 

TEN STONES COMMUNITY 
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Book It 

A guide to the eighth annual Burlington Book Festival 

BY mikE GArri S. mAr Got H Arri SoN & kEENAN WAI SH 


I t’s time again for the Burlington Book Festival, which 
kicks off on the evening of Friday, September 21, and runs 
through Sunday, September 23. Since there’s no way you 
can take in all the readings and workshops happening in 
Burlington this weekend, we’ve spotlighted two outstanding 
writers and prepared a rough-and-ready guide. Find the 
whole schedule at burlingtonbookfestival.com 
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PoEtr Y Pick 

A PUli TzER winn ER 
con TEmPI ATEs 
Th E vAsT Un Known 

P oets, says Tracy K. Smith, are 
lucky. In an interview with 
Ploughshares earlier this year, 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning poet 
insisted, “Joy is a part of my process. 
In fact, I’d go so far as to say that 
poetry, as a practice, necessitates a 
sense of joy. It’s exhilarating to come 
into contact with the things we write 

It's a refreshing sentiment, 
and one that pervades Smith's 
latest book of verse. Life on Mars 
(2011). In the collection, an eager 
curiosity allows Smith to move 
freely between the extremes of the 
familiar and unfamiliar — between, 
for instance, David Bowie and 
Mars. She is uniquely able to retain 

struggle within a Kubrickian 
universe. 

In the poem “My God, It’s 
Full of Stars,” we are seamlessly 
transported from Charlton Heston 


to Moses to the far reaches of 
the Hubble Space Telescope’s 
sight — and back to the poet’s 
father's tobacco pipe — in a matter 
of seconds. In that poem, Smith 
envisions Heston asking the 
speaker, “Will you fight to stay alive 
here, riding the earth / Toward 
God-knows where?" Instantly, the 
setting changes: 

...I think of Atlantis buried 
under ice, gone 

One day from sight, the shore 
from which it rose now 
glacial and stark. 

Our eyes adjust to the dark. 

This graceful teleportation is 
perhaps an inborn gift; for Smith, 
the known and the unknown, the 
near and the far, seem always to 
have occupied a shared space. 

Her father was an engineer who 
worked on the Hubble telescope 
when she was a young girl. And 
she wrote Life on Mars while 
living in the space between two 
unknowns: pregnant in the wake 
of her father’s death. But, as Smith 
told Ploughshares, beyond her 
own personal experience, she 


thinks it's “quite natural to use 
versions of what we know or have 
experienced as the framework 
for imagining what we cannot 
know, and what we have not yet 
experienced. That's why metaphor 

Smith has done well for herself 
in this world that we all know. 

She is the author of two other 
collections of poetry — Duende 
(2007), which won both the 2006 
James Laughlin Award from the 
Academy of American Poets and 
an Essence Literary Award; and 
The Body’s Question (2003), 
which won the 2002 Cave Canem 
Poetry Prize. From 1997 to 1999, 
she was a Stegner Fellow in Poetry 
at Stanford University, and she 
currently teaches creative writing 
at Princeton University. 

Smith will read at BBF as 
part of the sixth annual Grace 
Paley Poetry Series on Saturday, 
September 22, at 4 p.m. in the Film 
House at Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts Center. 



FICTION PICK 

A LESBIAN COMES OF 
AGE IN THE HEARTLAND 

he titular narrator of emily m. 
danforth's debut novel. The 
Miseducation of Cameron Post 
(2012), is 12 when she first kisses a girl. 
The next day, when she learns both 
her parents have died in an accident, 
Cameron’s first reaction is relief— 
because now they'll never know. 

Set in Miles City, Mont., in the early 
1990s, the novel takes the irreverent 
Cameron from junior high to first love, 
and from her consummation of a crush on 
a cowgirl to its disastrous consequence: 
banishment to an academy called God’s 
Promise for “sexually broken" teens. 

The topic could easily lend itself to 
broad satire, but danforth (who prefers to 
lowercase her name) took a subtler route. 
The novel’s Christian ideologues are 
fleshed-out characters. As for Cameron’s 
fellow “disciples," they include a Native 
American who insists he’s “pre-gender” 
and a pot-growing girl named Jane Fonda. 

Cameron Post is told in such descrip- 
tive literary prose, and pulls so few 
punches — danforth’s teen characters 
drink, toke, cuss and make out — that 
some readers may be surprised to learn 
it’s a young-adult novel. On National 
Public Radio, Malinda Lo called it “a skill- 
fully and beautifully written story” that’s 
“certainly also meant for adult readers.” 

Thirty-two-year-old danforth, who 
lives in Providence, R.I., and teaches at 
Rhode Island College, will read from the 
book as part of the Women's Work series 
at Phoenix Books in Burlington on Sunday 
at 2 p.m. We spoke to her on the phone. 
SEVEN DAYS: You've said in interviews 
that Cameron Post is not you. Where 



did the inspiration for this character 
come from? 

EMILY M. DANFORTH: She is a 
character who is informed by my own 
experience, but to even call her a fictional 
version of me would be a stretch. The 
thing that me and Cameron have most in 
common is that we both grew up gay in a 
town in eastern Montana at a time when 
that was certainly not embraced. 

I was back in my old teenage bedroom, 
and I read a series of articles about the 
case of a 16-year-old boy in Tennessee 
named Zach Stark who was being sent to 
conversion-therapy camp, and it caught 
the attention of the national media. What 
was interesting to me in that story, as a fic- 
tion writer, was the ways in which [Stark] 
was conflicted. At that time, he wasn't 
fully embracing the word “gay.” He was 
calling himself Christian, and he didn't 
see how he could be both of those things. I 
started doing research because of that. 

SD: When writing about people who try 
to "pray away the gay," or conservative 
Christians in general, it can be hard 
to resist villainous stereotypes. How 



did you get into the skins of these 

ED: The early drafts of many of those 
characters were pretty caricature-ish I 
had to go back to the drawing board with 
several of them and figure out, how do I 
make them people, and not puppets for 
some kind of message? If you choose to 
devote your life to this, you’re convinced 
this is helping the people you're offering 
this to. It comes from this incredibly mis- 
guided but this good impulse. [Cameron’s] 
Aunt Ruth believes she's the only person 
lookingout for the eternal salvation of her 

SD: Miles City is where you grew up. Is 

in the book? How has your book been 
received there? 

ED: It’s come a long way in terms of 
LGBTQ visibility in the town. I did not 
know anyone who was out in my entire 
adolescence in Miles City. Certainly there 
are now people who feel more comfort- 
able being open about it. I’m going back 
[there] in a few weeks for a community 
conversation about bullying and diversity. 


That's a conversation that I can't imagine 
even having happened 20 years ago. 

People have been really supportive 
and excited. People I didn’t even know 
that well in high school, several of them 
told me they have gone out and bought 
the book, and they braced themselves, but 
they were pleasantly surprised. I think of 
it in part as a love letter to Miles City, as 
difficult as parts of growing up there were. 


YA changing? What makes it especially 
receptive to a book like this? 

ED: I don't think of “young adult” as a 
genre. I think of it as a marketing cat- 
egory. One of the few universals is that it 
features adolescents. There is a lot of gray 
area in terms of readership, the audience 
for these books. I think there's something 
universal about a coming-of-age story. I’ve 
felt very embraced by all kinds of readers. 
[I’ve heard from] gentlemen in their for- 
ties who said, “I never would have found 
this book if I hadn’t read the NPR review.” 


SD: Have you heard from teen readers? 

ED: I do have teenagers who have told 
me that “some of my experiences are like 
Cam's. My parents were not welcoming to 
my queer identity or my attractions because 
of the way religion was practiced in our 
household." That hasn’t, sadly, changed 
for a lot of teenagers. [But today] it's much 
easier to log on to the internet and find 
some sort of community that's gonna offer 
you representations. The book is exposing 
[present-day teens] to this [early 1990s] 
queer culture, this past that they didn’t 
know was out there. I do think they’re 
relating to it. 
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MEET THE AUTHOR 

MORE WRITERS TO CATCH AT BBF 
- AND WHAT TO ASK THEM AT THE Q&A 
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A STUDENT'S SURVIVAL GUIDE 
TO THE BURLINGTON BOOK FESTIVAL 



A ttendance at the BBF is 

mandatory for some Burlington- 
area college students; for others, 
it’s a chance to earn extra credit. 
Though there are a lot of great events 
and presentations to attend, it can 
be tough to figure out how to survive 
three days of them. Here are 10 tips 
that will help you weather the BBF. 

1. If you can score extra points by reading at 
a poetry jam event bringa haiku. It will 
take you about 15 seconds. 

2. If you still dont understand what 
Vermont poet laureate Sydney Lea'S 
poems are about always have a plate of 
food so no one will expect you to talk. 

3. Go to the Video Blogging for Beginners 
seminar and talk about your video blog 
on YouTube with three views. Don't have 
one yet? Make one and tell your parents: 
it'll have at least two by Saturday. 

4. You can probably skip Bill McKibben's 
presentation if you just rentAn 
Inconvenient Truth ... but then you have 
to listen to At Gore, so, honestly, just go 
to the presentation. 

5. If you realize you've spent all your time at 
college drinking and playing Halo, rather 
than in Literary pursuits, make up a plot 
for a manuscript and tell everyone you're 
stuck In the middle. No one will ask any 
more questions. 

6. Alcohol will be your friend. 

7. Don't go to the Afternoon With Jane 


8. Go to Claire Samuel and Tim Brookes' 

So You’re Thinking of Self-Publishing? 
seminar and bring up one of Brookes' 
books. You'll get an automatic A in his 
class. (Joking aside, Brookes should 
be commended for his work in getting 
Champlain College students into 
self-publishing.) 

9. If you get tired on Saturday, go to the 
prearranged nap event at the Fletcher 
Free Library at 1 p.m. The room will be 
labeled "Video Book Trailers: The Nuts and 
Bolts' and the presenter is a guy named 
Mike Garris. 

10. If all else fails, pay someone to go for you. 
It's what I've done for the last three years. 


and Google her name ... like I wish I had. 


FINDING YOUR SHELF 

If you want to self-publish ... check out Saturday's free workshops (10 a.m. to 3:30 p.m.) 
at the Fletcher Free Library under the auspices of Tim Brookes. Champlain College's Indie- 
publishing guru. They cover everything from the *big questions' to promotional websites, 
blogging and book trailers. 

If you've worn out your copy of Pride and Prejudice andshudderatthenews that it 
will soon be available in a special "erotic edition' ... come meet Jane Austen "in the 
flesh.' OK. not really. But on Sunday at Champlain College's Hauke Family Campus Center 
(1 to 5 p.m.). the Jane Austen Society of North America will host an afternoon devoted to 
'channeling,' 'imagining' and "dressing Jane Austen.' 

If you want to know how present-day women writers are faring ... attend Sunday's 
Vermont Women Writers Panel at the Flynn Center for the Performing Arts* Amy E. Tarrant 
Gallery (3 p.m.). with Alison Bechdel. Tanya Lee Stone and Madeleine Kunin. 

Sunday's Words Come Alive! workshops at the Flynn's Chase Studio (1 to 2:50 p.m.). where 
children ages 6 to 9 use dance and theater to bring books to life. 
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CLUB METRONOME 


’ 188 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON, VT 

WhaVs Good? 

Ten of the area's hottest DJs 
come together for one ridiculous 
night of music, free food and 
prizes. Each DJ will play 
back-to-back, 15-minute sets. 

Free Entry. 

Free Food. 

Free Giveaways. 


Here's who's spinning: 

Haitian (2k Deep) 

Sleezy D (2k Deep) 

Sharkat (2k Deep) 

The Orator (Mushpost) 
Thelonious X (Mushpost) 

Ordan (Electrode Entertainment) 
Jakels (Electrode Entertainment) 
DJ Liu 

CRAIG Mitchell (Nexus) 

Vidi Vici (Bonjour Hi) 


2 great mountains, one low price... 

Ski & ride at Smuggs & Bolton with no restrictions! 
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Swing State 

Vermont's West Coast Swing scene blossoms in Burlington 

BY mEgAN JAmES 



N othing is quite as thrilling as 
being asked to dance. But, 
if you don’t frequent formal 
dances and you're not in 
middle school, it can be a woefully rare 
occurrence. 

Unless you find yourself at a swing- 
dance convention, as I did last weekend, 
when some 200 dancers from around 
the region flocked to the second annual 
Vermont Swing Dance Championships 
at the Hampton Inn in Colchester. As 
a newcomer to the competitive-dance 
scene, and fresh from a viewing of Baz 
Luhrmann’s Strictly Ballroom, I half 
expected to find a convention hall filled 
with bedazzled bras, big hair and back- 
biting competition. 

I couldn't have been further off base 
(although I did spot two women sporting 
sexy, sheer tops over “statement” bras). 
The New England swing-dance scene, 
unlike Luhrmann’s fictional Aussie ball- 
room community, is made up of down-to- 
earth types of all ages, and they seemed to 
be in it simply for the love of dancing. And 
did they ever dance, under dimmed chan- 
deliers, for three days straight last week. 


Vermont’s swing scene hasn’t always 
been so vibrant. Karen Graham, a 
Ludlow-based dance instructor who 
organized last weekend’s event, began 
swing dancing in the Upper Valley in 
1996. “I was bored," she said with a smile. 
“Single and bored.” When a newspaper 
ad for a swing-dance class caught her 
eye, she decided to give it a try. 


Graham was hooked. “I was so in- 
trigued by it, the whole world,” she said. 
She began teaching in Ludlow, Rutland 
and Middlebury, and attended swing 
events around the country. But there 
were no “official” competitions in the 
region — meaning none sponsored by 
the World Swing Dance Council, which 
awards points that allow dancers to ad- 
vance through levels. So Graham started 


one. This official championship, she 
said, “puts Vermont on the map.” She's 
already gearing up for next year’s event, 
at Stratton Mountain Resort. 

By 8:30 on Friday night, the dance 
floor at the Hampton Inn was filling up. 
But there was half an hour to kill before 
the first competition was scheduled to 
begin. So I popped into the room next 


door, which was lined wall to wall 
with dance shoes for sale: gold lame 
gladiator sandals; black cowgirl boots; 
candy-colored, strappy pumps. The 
pros will wear out a pair of these soft, 
flexible, suede-soled shoes in just six to 
eight months, explained Melody Carr, a 
North Carolina dancer who sells shoes 
at weekend events like this one around 
the country. 


TO THE UNINITIATED, IT WAS AN EXPLOSION OF HIP SWIRLING, 
DEEP DIPPING AND UNBRIDLED CHEMISTRY. 

UNbEliEvAbly, NoNEof itw As Chor Eogr AphED. 


She grabbed a plain black sandal from 
the discount table, and I tried it on for 
size. When I reflexively apologized for 
the rankness of my feet, which had been 
simmering all day without socks in my 
old Converse All Stars, Carr laughed. 
“We’re dancers,” she said proudly. “We 
know stinky feet.” 

Then Carr took me out to the dance 
floor for a test drive. The basic step in 
West Coast Swing — as opposed to East 
Coast Swing, or Lindy Hop, which wasn’t 
part of last weekend’s event — goes like 
this: walk, walk, triple-step; slow, slow, 
quick-quick-quick. I got flustered, but 
Carr was encouraging. "Regardless of 
how much you know, there are plenty of 
leads out there who will dance with you,” 
she assured. 

Back in the shop, Jo Ann Carino, a 
Massachusetts-based dancer and profes- 
sional literacy coach who helped Graham 
publicize the event, had just bought a 
new pair of caramel-colored sandals. 
Carino, 60, began dancing seven years 
ago. How did she get into swing? “Well, 

I got divorced," she said. “I’ve always 
wanted to dance, but my ex-husband was 
never interested.” 

Carino came to West Coast Swing the 
way many people do: She started with the m 
Lindy Hop. But once she discovered the 5 
more improvisational West Coast ver- > 
sion, she didn't want to go back. “There’s S 
an elasticity, a rubber-bandy quality g 
about [West Coast Swing],” Carino said. 3 
'It’s a style of moving that lends itself to 
a lot of creativity.” 

That creativity was on full display at 0 
Friday night’s competition, which began £ 
with a showcase of regional pros. To the K 
uninitiated, it was an explosion of hip § 
swirling, deep dipping and unbridled 2 
chemistry. Unbelievably, none of it was r ' J 
choreographed. 

When Montreal dancer Estelle „ 
Bonnaire and her partner took the < 
floor — to a song the DJ had chosen at § 
random — they moved with such fluid- 5 
ity, it was as if they were two sides of the 
same body. With her black hair, feather 
earrings and slow, teasing hips, Bonnaire 
was captivating. Another Canadian 
dancer, watching, leaned over to me and 
whispered, “This is the couple that’s > 
going to win." 
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Battery Park, Burlington 


Are you the mother 
or female caretaker 
of a child with an 

Autism 
Spectrum 
Disorder? 

Are you feeling stressed, anxious or depressed? 

If you are interested in participating in a free 
UVM research program for parents of children 
with behavioral and social challenges 

please call 656-4717 
or email parproj@iivm.edu 

for more information. M v 


Free Soil Test* 

smartwaterways.org 

Most lawns and gardens in Vermont don't need fertilizer. 

Keep money in your pocket and excess nutrients out of the lake. 


Don't guess, soil test! 


After you've tested, remember, if needed, fertilizer works ^ MART 
better in the fall (not spring)! For more information about WAYS 

water quality in our region and everyday things you can 
do to prevent pollution, visit our website: 

www.SmartWaterways.org 


98 Church Street 802.660.4004 


Swing State «mi 

When most people think swing, 
they think big-band music. But here’s 
the other cool thing about West Coast 
Swing: You can do it to anything, con- 
temporary pop music included. Case 
in point: One pro couple performed 
Friday night to Carly Rae Jepsen’s in- 
cessant song of the summer, "Call Me 
Maybe.” 

The competition continued with a 
wild event called “Three’s Company,” 
in which one man leads two women 
simultaneously. “I wanted a signature 
competition event,” said Graham, noting 
that this one isn’t actually recognized 
by the World Swing Dance Council. 
Official competition rules still require 
that a couple consist of one man and one 
woman, with the man leading and the 
woman following. 

But at the Hampton Inn, 
Scott Chilstedt twirled two women 
like spinning tops. Chilstedt, who was 
dressed entirely in black — from his 
thin mobster tie to his suede dance 
shoes — is largely responsible for the 
growing West Coast Swing scene in 
Burlington. 



Over the past year and a half, the 
29-year-old IBM engineer has been of- 
fering Burlington Westie classes and 
dances at North End Studios. Cool but 
unpretentious, enthusiastic but far from 
nerdy, Chilstedt strikes just the right 
balance to appeal to a wide range of 


I students. And he has infused the local 
| scene with a healthy dose of sexiness. As 
| he declares on his website, “West Coast 
| Swing is the most fun you can have with 
your clothes on.” 

Three years ago, Chilstedt was a 
grad student in Illinois, "buried under 
work,” he said. “I needed to balance 
out my life.” He discovered West Coast 
Swing and became addicted. But when 
Chilstedt moved to Burlington after 
graduating, the closest Westies he could 
find were in White River Junction. 
Teaching in Burlington "was a selfish 
thing,” he said. “I wanted someone to 
dance with.” 

The competition wrapped up at 
around 10:30 p.m. on Friday, but then 
the night really began: Dancers flooded 
the ballroom floor, while others took the 
elevator down to the more intimate blues 

I had never heard of blues dancing, 
so I followed Chilstedt downstairs, 
where he and a friend from Montreal 
demonstrated. “The guy-who-doesn’t- 
dance shuffle is basically beginner 
blues,” explained Chilstedt with a 
smirk. The steps are simpler and slower, 
and, except when the leader is twirling 


or dipping his partner, dancers stay in a 
tight embrace. 

The dancing continued until 3. “Late 
night!” I remarked to a group of chatter- 
ing dancers riding the elevator back up to 
the ballroom. They all laughed. “That’s 
early!” one woman exclaimed. At her 
last competition, she added, everybody 
danced until 7 a.m. Then they had break- 
fast, took a power nap, strapped on their 
dancing shoes and started all over again. 

So it was no surprise, when I returned 
the next morning at 10, to find the ball- 
room packed — and hopping. So was the 
room next door, where participants in a 
beginner class were learning the basics 
of leading and following. “That’s pretty 
good,” I heard an instructor say. “Now do 
it with your eyes closed.” ® 




Thinking about a new car or truck? Think NEFCU auto loans. 


Great Rates 


are just the beginning! 


NEFCU auto loans are a smarter way to buy your next car or truck. 

Easy. Fast. Affordable. NEFCU makes your next vehicle purchase a breeze. 

• Low monthly payments 

• Zero fees 

■ Convenient online payment options 

• Pre-approved Auto Check - just like shopping with cash! 

• Free delivery of your loan papers anywhere In Northwestern Vermont 


Me. All tales ate listed 'as lowas' and ate determined by an evaluation ot your crec 
i rale shown. Rate subject to change. Rates quoted require AutoPay from a NEFCU 
ses by. 50% without AuloPay. - New: Up to 100% financing plus tax, title, registrant 
ny rebates. Used: Up to 100% NADA retail value plus tax, title, registration, and sen 
\ddttbna! restrictions may apply, call for details. ’ 84-month term for new cars only. 


Local, affordable, and on your side'.' 
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Character 

Book review: Nathaniel Purple by F.D. Reeve 


BOOKS 


A few chapters into F.D. Reeve's recent novel, 
Nathaniel Purple, I had it tagged as a poet’s 
fi rst attempt at fi ction. The plot cuts awk- 
wardly between the peaceful domestic life 
of a librarian narrator — an underdeveloped charac- 
ter — and the senseless brutality of an abusive farmer 
neighbor. The writing likewise lurches unexpectedly 
from poetic gem to inscrutable dialogue to perplexing 
reference. “As the morning wore on, spreading what the 
Chamber of Commerce calls 'its amiable refulgence on 
Haystack Mountain,’ the phone in the library kept ring- 
ing off the hook," reads one of the last cases. Sentence 
fragments and writerly crutches such as the slash do 
heavy work, as in “a woman weeping/not weeping.” 

My fi rst assumption was incorrect. The Wilmington 
author, now in his early eighties, has written fi ve previ- 
ous novels, the fi rst of which was published in 1968. But 
Reeve is better known as a poet, 
the fi eld in which he has justifi ably 
garnered both praise and awards. 

So why would he write another 

Seemingly for the same reason 
that drives a lot of writing in 
Vermont: the wish to portray small- 
town life in the Green Mountains 
in all its anachronism and timeless- 
ness. And this Reeve does quite well. 

Nathaniel Purple takes place in 
a small village in “these years after 
the Gulf War” (whether the fi 
or the second is unclear). The vil- 
lage “seems a toy set, an architect’s 
cardboard design” to the narrator, 

Nathaniel Purple, as he sits atop 
his horse. Crystal, on his morning ride through the hills. 
But he knows it is anything but. A feud between two 
families, the Andermans and the Sawyers, is coming to 
a head, and the outcome will draw the town together. 

The instigator is Carl Anderman, an uneducated 
dairy farmer who resents his older daughter for having 
gone to college and shoots his gun in the general direc- 
tion of his younger daughter when he fi nds her sleep- 
ing with the Sawyer boy. When Carl later discovers that 
his wife, a cleaning woman named Gertrude, is having 
an aff air with John Sawyer, his rival, he loses it, bashing 
the man nearly to death with a piece of furniture. In an 
“angry mob” scene right out of the movi e Frankenstein, 
the town’s men convene and resolve to make Carl pay 
for his actions: “I'm for makin' a posse and payin’ a visit 
to Mr. Anderman. Who's with me?” one villager shouts. 
But before they can, Carl sets his own barn ablaze and 
goes down with it, intentionally or not. 

Nathaniel is a patrician, educated type who admires 
the “oikological perfection” of his study; the fi rst word 


there means “domestic” and was last used around 1890. 
To the working-class villagers with a more limited 
vocabulary and worse grammar, he’s “Mister Purple." 
(The name cries out for explication; could Reeve be 
making a self-deprecating reference to his own purple 
prose? But, alas, the sense of humor evident in his most 
recent book of poetry. The Puzzle Master, is largely 
absent here.) Rather unbelievably, Mister Purple wor- 
ries about being “as dated as Swedenborg” with his be- 
loved, Catherine, yet when he stops in for a Long Trail 
at the local pub, the all-male clientele call him “Nat” 
and expect him to have the inside scoop on town gossip. 

Reeve creates a more believable character in the 
wife beater, Carl, who can spoil his dog. Red, with 
treats and then viciously swing at him without miss- 
ing a beat. Carl prefers his cows to the females in his 
life because “they reassured him. Their heads nodding 
and their tails fl icking approved 
whatever his plans were. Being 
milked, they yielded to his 
hands.” There's also the French 
Canadian general-store owner, 
Arnie Prideaux, with his massive 
butcher’s arm and fl uid French 
cursing; and the town doctor, 
Jack Evarts, who won’t charge 
patients he knows can’t pay. 

These are characters we’ve 
seen before, if not outright ste- 
reotypes. If anything. Reeve cel- 
ebrates that familiarity by plac- 
ing them in a kind of historical 
arc that renders them eternal. 
The Anderman-Sawyer feud 
is tied to the “confl icting land 
grants” of 17th-century Vermont. Nat is “surrounded by 
three hundred years of furniture” inside his house. A 
memory of falling in love with Catherine is followed by 
another one rather puzzlingly described as occurring 
“some 380,000 cosmological years later.” 

Whether this renders the novel's characters and 
events more or less interesting — does nothing change? 
— is a matter for the reader to decide. In the meantime, 
one wishes Reeve’s next novel would off er fewer ob- 
scure references to cosmological years and Chamber 
of Commerce brochures, and more sentences of pure 
poetry like this one: “The lemon sunlight falling on the 
pond falls on the dead, taking them down into a wil- 
lowy half-night, folding them into the long trays of the 
valleys." ® 


Nathaniel Purple by F.D. Reeve. Voyage/Brigantine 



SO WHY WOULD 
HE WRITE 
ANOTHER NOVEL? 



FROM NATHANIEL PURPLE 


ornament of our village. It marks the old cemetery with tilted 
stones and pieces of granite strewn among tufts of grass and 
uneven mounds, graves that go back three hundred years. 



ode ’Autumn.’ 






Free Foot Scan Analysis 

from our Procare Fit Specialists 

Let us provide you with a free foot scan analysis that will map your 
foot pressure points and identify your arch type. When combined 
with our free gait analysis and inspection of your current shoes, the 
scan results will help us recommend the right shoe and orthotic to 
meet your needs. Ensuring you go home with the perfect fitting shoe. 


new balance 


See our Fit Specialists for top-notch service. 

Maple Tree Place | 288-9090 | newbalancewilliston.com 

Hours: Monday-Friday 10-6 | Saturday 10-7 I Sunday 11-5 


To all our generous 
sponsors, racers, 
volunteers, and donors... 


Special thanks to our top fundraising teams: 

#1 Green Mountain Coffee Roasters’ 

Java Crew 

#2 FAHC Pathology Department's 
Dragon Techs 

#3 C2’s From C 2 to Shining Sea 
#4 Dragonheart’s Green Mountain Girls 
#5 Pink Ladies 

#6 VSAC’s Pink Ribbon Paddlers 


Together we raised 

$ 200,250 

for Survivorship NOW 
and Dragonheart Vermont to 
benefit cancer support 
in our community. 

dragonhearts cancer 

survivorship 

Learn more about our 
cancer wellness programs 

www. survivorshipnowvt.org 
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Organic Food Fight 

Vermonters weigh in on the Stanford food study 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 



■ the produce section of the Shaw's 
In Shelburne Road, a fi ve-pound 
lag of organic potatoes costs $5.99; 
learby, an equal-weight bag of 
conventional potatoes goes for $3.49. Am 
I daft to shell out extra money for the 
organic tubers? According to the now- 
infamous Stanford University study on 
organic versus conventional food, it’s a 
definite maybe. 

Two weeks ago, the Californ 
researchers published a study titled 
“Are Organic Foods Safer or Healthier 
Than Conventional Alternatives?" in the 
Annals of Internal Medicine. 

Within hours, the story had blown 
up. Though the lay public could only 
read an abstract — rather than the full 
study — online the gist of the fi ndings 
was clear from a slew of headlines, 
including “Stanford Scientists Cast 
Doubt on Advantages of Organic Meat 
and Produce” ( New York Time$; “Why 
Organic Food May Not Be Healthier for 
You’’ (“The Salt,’’ food blog of National 
Public Radio); “Study fi nds organic 
food is no better on vitamins, nutrients” 
(Associated Press); and “Organic food 
is as dangerous as factory farmed food, 
study shows” (examiner.com). 

Well, duh. I don't buy 
beets because I think they have more 
magnesium or vitamin C than a beet 
grown on a conventional farm. But 
these researchers assumed that many 
people do, and aggregated 17 human and 
223 food studies to fi nd that “when it 
comes to certain nutrients, there is not 
much diff erence between organic and 
conventionally grown food” (Albany 
Times Union); and that E. coli was 
present in roughly equal amounts in 
both kinds of food, perhaps even more 
so in organic poultry. 

However, readers who made it past 


icide 


percent of organic food. Organic meat 
had fewer antibiotic-resistant bacteria 
than conventional meat, and organic 
milk was denser with fatty acids than 
conventional milk. 


eff ects of the herbicide 
fungicides that linger oi 
grown grapes, apples, spinach and 


the fi rst few paragraphs 
learned that 38 percent of c 


>f the 


study It was a dizzying jumble 

onal information, and the study lacked any 
able discussion of the potential carcinogenic 


icides and infl uence our decisions to buy organic, 
mtionally Those of us who do so tend to value 
altruism, benevolence and spirituality. 
“Organic food has gotten wrapped up in 
uilbpf these values that don’t necessarily 
have to do with the specifi c things that 
afnfusing vein. On NPR, science science studies,” Vedantam said, 
correspondent Shankar Vedantam cited I may be altruistic, but I don’t think I 
a study claiming that “emotional values” 
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LISTEN IN ON LOCAL FOODIES... 

BROWSE READER REVIEWS OF 800* RESTAURANTS AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FOOD 
REGISTER TO JOIN OOP BITE CLUB ■■•!.. '■ " : I \ : IN YOUR INBOX 

EACH TUESDAY. 




CELLPHONE AND FIND LOCAL RESTAURANTS BY LOCATION OR 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES AND MORE. 
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Belgian 

Beginnings 

MR. CREPE OPENS NEXT WEEK 
The staff is in place, con- 
struction is coming to a close, 
and marble countertops are 
about to arrive. If all goes 
well, Burlington will be 
able to welcome mr. crepe 
to 144 Church Street on 
Wednesday, September 26. 

What will be on the 
menu? Options range from 
standard crepe fillings, such 
as strawberry-Nutella and 
smoked ham with cheese, 

s’mores-style crepe is 
filled with marshmallows, 
graham crackers and Belgian 
chocolate. 


save room for dessert. Creyf, 
who also owns the waffle 
cabin chain that warms many 
a Vermont skier, is offering 
the same irresistible Belgian 
sugar waffles at his new 



Mixing Again 

BEVO REOPENS AS 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
The door of Colchester's bevo 
isn't a revolving one — the 
owners remain Kathleen 
and aaron stine. The place’s 
identity, however, keeps 
evolving. Last year, it opened 
and closed as a restaurant, 
but stayed in use as a private 
event space and catering 
company. Now 70 Roosevelt 



Native Belgian peter 
creyf’s pancakes also include 
a line called Super Crepes 
that take diners on a world 
tour. Super Tagine is filled 
with Moroccan roasted 
chicken, carrots, green olives, 
tomatoes, fresh spinach and 
feta. Super Merguez consists 
of spicy lamb sausage 
with roasted bell peppers, 
caramelized onions, fresh 
spinach, basil and herbed 
feta. Vegetarian options 
include combos based on 
shaved fennel and moz- 
zarella, avocado and cilantro, 
or even spiced pears and blue 

For diners seeking 
something outside the realm 
of the wrap, Mr. Crepe has 
daily soups plus an always- 
available Yukon Gold-potato 
potage. Salads and granola 
provide healthy alterna- 
tives — and could help eaters 


Highway has thrown its 
doors open again — as a 
cocktail lounge. 

Three nights per week — 
Wednesday through Friday, 
5:30 to 11 p.m. — the Stines 



are inviting the public in for 
wine, beer and creative cock- 
tails such as plum whiskey 

tas and pickled veggie mar- 
tinis. They’re also serving up 
small plates such as panini; 
housemade lamb-curry jerky; 
mini-pitas filled with lamb, 
feta and pickled peppers; 
and “Tortilla Flat"-style 


Logan’s Run 

LOGAN'S OF VERMONT. 30 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON. 
489-5935 

nick locan was planning to have a soft first few days 
when he opened the doors to logan's of Vermont on 
Monday, September 10. “We just were trying to get in 
here and get our feet under us and get our systems work- 
ing," the chef-owner says. When lunchtime lines began 
forming, though, he took it in stride, and now says, ‘We 
were quite happy with the response.” 

Logan credits the “vibrant” Burlington waterfront 
community with the rush, saying it’s been welcoming 
and eager to help out his fledgling business. The appeal 
of his food doesn’t hurt. 



Logan's serves Mondays through Saturdays, from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m., starting each day with breakfast pastries 
such as Danishes and coffee cakes. They’re made by 
pastry chef luke boggess, most recently of cloud 9 caterers 
and on the rise bakery, and his assistant, anna stringer. At 
lunchtime, panini change daily, but they're always served 
on Boggess’ own bread. Early choices included ham, 
apple and Brie with mango chutney; and a classic Cuban 
with sliced pork loin, ham, pickles, butter and Dijon. 

Soups, sides and entrees are also available to take 
out or eat on a bench on the flower-filled deck. Inside, 
Logan's sells a selection of products that go into the 
dishes, such as vinegars and oils. 

But Logan, also most recently of Cloud 9 Caterers, 
says his new business’ raison d'etre is takeaway meals. 
Dinners range from Black Angus sirloin to pan-seared 
chicken with fennel cream to grilled polenta with 
stewed veggies. Some are ready to heat and eat; others 
are raw and require the touch of a home cook. Like the 
panini, offerings change daily. For now, customers must 
call or stop in to learn the day's options, but Logan says 
he hopes to have an email list, website and Facebook 
page soon. 


nachos — chips smothered in 
housemade ranchero sauce 
and Monterey Jack cheese. 

‘We might do some other 
things, but we’re trying 
to keep it simple,” says 
Kathleen Stine. She adds that 


the cocktail nights are partly 
intended to give locals a peek 
at the space so they’ll keep it 
in mind for future events. 
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In Richmond... 

Lunch V Dinner V Sunday Brunch 

27 Bridge St, Richmond 
Tues-Sun • 434-3148 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 



Fmiltaisin’ 
Wednesdays 
Starts This Week 

with 

Joshua Panda 

7pm - close 


10% of dinner sales donated 
to environmental non-profits. 

Part of our pledge 
as the largest 
Vermont member 
of 1% For 
the Planet! 

60 Lake St, Burlington 540-0188 
89 Main St., Montpelier 262-2253 
www.skinnypancake.com 
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Blurt, the Seven 
Days staff blog, 
has been 86’d! 


Find local food news and other 
culinary adventures on our new 
food blog at sevendaysvt.com: 

bite club 

VERMONT'S FOOD & DRINK BLOG 


Organic Food Fight «> 

pay extra for organic food because I love 
my neighbor; I buy organic potatoes 
because I don’t want to ingest a cocktail 
of chlorpropham, o-phenylphenol and 
dieldrin each time I eat one. (Organic 
potatoes taste better, too.) 

I tried but failed to reach the head 
Stanford researcher to ask her so 
questions. “Dr. [Crystal] Smith- 
Spangler and her co-authors 
have been inundated with calls 
and emails; unfortunately, we 
can’t accommodate your 


the r 




(The Gray Lady got 
through, though.) DenaM. 
Bravata, one of the paper’s 
senior authors, told the 
New York Times, 
“When we began this 
project, we thought 
that there would 
likely be some findings 
that would support the 
superiority of organics 
over conventional food. I 
think we were definitely 

Surely a surprise 
result bolstered the 
study’s cred? 

With no researchers 
to corner, I phoned the 
University of Vermont 
Department of Nutrition 
and Food Sciences and 
heard back from Jane 
Kolodinsky, chair of 
community development 
and applied economics 



THE STUDY 
LACKED ANY 


OFTHE POTENTIAL 
CARCINOGENIC 
EFFECTS 


PESTICIDES AND 


(“n 




THAT LINGER 


mphasized), who used 
to head the school’s 
food-systems spire. 

Kolodinsky, who has 
studied obesity, school- 
lunch programs and local 
foods, said her students 
had had a spirited 
discussion about the controversial study 
earlier that day. After reading the entire 
study herself (a perk of academic online 
access), she asserted that the data had 
been skewed both by the press and by 
the study’s title. 

“If you look at what [the researchers] 
really analyze, they really look at 
the safety issue,” Kolodinsky said. “I 
don’t believe that’s where the organic 
movement has come from." 

She also suggested that the 
organic label may be losing ground to 
consumers’ interest in local foods, at 
least if Vermont is a barometer. 


GROWN GRAPES. 
APPEES, 


“Empirically, if you were to ask 
Vermonters, they are very interested in 
organic and local. But if they were given 
a choice, they would choose the locally 
produced, conventional alternative” 
over something produced organically 
farther away, Kolodinsky said. 
“[Organic] used to mean 
something more than 
fewer pesticides and 
antibiotics,” she added. 
‘1 think organic has been 
losing its meaning as larger 
and larger corporations 
are getting into the game.” 

OneVermontcompany 
that has benefited from 
the ongoing growth 
of organic foods — an 
industry that exploded 
from sales of $3.6 billion 
in 1997 to $26.7 billion in 
2010 — is Johnson's Deep 
Root Organic Co-op. The 
26-year-old cooperative 
gathers and sells organic 
produce from 19 farms 
across the state. Deep 
Root’s sales were up 40 
percent in the first part 
of this year, according to 
sales manager Anthony 
Mirisciotta, and 85 
percent of those sales 
were outside Vermont. 

Mirisciotta believes 
the Stanford study “really 
isn’t earth-shattering 
news for the organic 
world.” For consumers 
who shell out for organic 
food, “It usually comes 
down to a lot more than 
the nutritional aspect," he 
said. There’s still enough 
growth in organic food 
that Deep Root is seeing 
increased competition 
from "industrial farms 
coming onto the organic 
scene and beating us out of the markets," 
Mirisciotta noted. ‘We really can't 
compete with their pricing.” 

Of the farmers he works with, he 
said, “I really don’t know anyone who 
was into it, at least from the farming 
side, for the nutritional aspect." 

One of Deep Root’s farmers is Jonah 
Bourne of Cabot’s Provender Farm, 
which received its organic certification 
from the Northeast Organic Farming 


IT 



More food before the classified section. 
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The Dark Beer 
Doth Flow 

GRATEFUL HANDS BREWING 
OPENS IN CABOT 

Just in time for the first frost, the state's 
newest microbrewery — grateful hands 
brewing in Cabot — has opened with a 
focus on small batches of dark beers. 

On September 8, brewer ricky mclain 
offered samples of his inky oeuvre 
at his Route 2 nanobrewery: They 
included a robust porter called Spare 
Change; a black IPA, Common Sense; 
an American brown ale. Time; and an 
American stout, Courage. He’s brewing 
each in 20-gallon batches, making them 
available for growler fills on the second 
Saturday of each month. McLain, who 


Association (NOFA) this past year. 
When I reached him, he had been so 
busy tending 7000 Brussels sprout 
plants that he hadn’t heard about the 
Stanford study. 

Bourne said that he and his 
colleagues, Lindsay Scott and Dawn 
Andrews, went through the organic 
certification process not only for 
market reasons, but because of their 
commitment to soil preservation. 
“For me, it’s not about nutrition,” said 
Bourne. “It’s about preserving the 
fertility of the soils.” 

Bourne is unperturbed by the new 
study and remains passionate about 
keeping farms up to standard. “Organic 
standards are slipping. As it is, there’s 
more and more stuff you can use," he 
said. "Eventually, we’ll need a tighter 
standard.” 

That same day, Rachel Nevitt of 
Hinesburg’s Full Moon Farmgreeted her 
CSA customers as they arrived to pick 
up boxes of onions, leeks, cucumbers, 
green peppers, broccoli, tomatoes, kale, 
chard, GMO-free soybeans and, yes, 
potatoes. 

Nevitt said she’d heard some buzz 
about the study, but noted, “Enough 
people who are good, critical thinkers 
know that the real question is not really 
health benefits of the food, per se. It’s 
the health of the planet that is at stake.” 

Nevitt and her husband, David 
Zuckerman, wonder about the health 
aspect of carbon emissions from the 
transport of industrial-scale food. 
Why didn’t the researchers take this 
into account? And her own critical 
mind questioned the Stanford project’s 


runs the brewery with his wife, joy. 
eventually plans to bottle his brews. 

Announcing the launch, kurt 
staudter, executive director of the 

VERMONT BREWERS ASSOCIATION, Called 

Vermont the “Disneyland of beer,” 
citing the fact that we have more 
breweries per capita than any other 
U.S. state. We can expect Vermont 
to edge closer to beer-theme-park 
status in coming months: Burlington, 
Brattleboro, Stowe and South Royalton 
are all on track to host new microbrew- 
eries, possibly by year's end. 

Find Grateful Hands at 2211 Route 2 
in Cabot, 249-4092. 





funding: “Was it Monsanto or some 
other large agribusiness that would 
benefit from the more negative coverage 
of organic farms?” 

As it happened, the Cornucopia 
Institute, a Wisconsin advocacy group, 
sent out a press release later that day that 
addressed the funding of the research 
center where the organics study was 
conducted, Stanford’s Freeman Spogli 
Institute for International Studies. One 
of its two major corporate sponsors 
was agribusiness giant Cargill. (The 
other was the Bill & Melinda Gates 
Foundation.) 

That revelation didn’t seem to 
surprise Vermonter Barry Estabrook, 
author of 2011’s Tomatoland: How 
Modern Industrial Agriculture 
Destroyed Our Most Alluring Fruit. 
He said in an email that researchers at 
Stanford “frequently produce studies 
with conclusions favorable to Big Ag. 

“Remember,” Estabrook added, “the 
Stanford group did no actual nutritional 
analysis of their own. Rather, they based 
their conclusions on the results of 
previously published scientific papers, 
and they simply omitted many papers 
with results that ran contrary to the 
notion that organic and nonorganic 
foods were the same nutritionally.” 

All of this is heady, and confusing, 
stuff to consider for anyone facing a 
decision at the produce counter. With 
the spoils of a multibillion-dollar 
organics industry at stake, the battle is 
sure to continue — at least in the media. 
Personally, however, I will never fancy 
dichlorodiphenyldichloroethylene in 
my gratin. ® 
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PIECASSO.COM 
1899 Mountain Rd, Stowe 


Saturday 9/22: 9:3o P m 

DEAD SESSIONS 


A culmination of Burlington's heavy 
hitters playing music of the 
Grateful Dead. 


Derd Sessions 

special benefit Friday 9/21: 9 P m 

DALE CAVANAUGH’S wash out Irene tour 


Playing the songs of one of our most treasured 
songwriters, John Prine. 


NEWLY RENOVATED BAR | SLICES | GAME ROOM 
GLUTEN-FREE MENU | CRAFT BEERS | OPEN 7 DAYS 




Head of the Class 

Grilling the Chef: Jean-Louis Gerin 



V ermont may be home to the 
Most Interesting Man in the 
World, but we don’t have a 
lot of knights. Now we have 
at least one: The New England Culinary 
Institute's new executive chef, Jean-Louis 
Gerin, has been knighted twice by the 
French government’s Ordre national du 
Merite, as a Chevalier du Merite Agricole 
and a Chevalier des Arts et des Lettres. 
He’s also racked up a silver toque from the 
Maitres Cuisiniers de France and, state- 



side, a James Beard Award for Best Chef: 
Northeast, as well as a win on the Food 
§ Network competition show "Chopped.” 

£ On January 1, Gerin, who has been in 
5 the States for nearly 30 years, will close 
2 his 28-year-old Restaurant Jean-Louis 
> in Greenwich, Conn., and relocate. But 
for now, he's splitting his time between 
Montpelier and Connecticut’s Gold 


Coast, where he and Ills sommelier wife, 
Linda, still have a 17-year-old son in 
public high school. When he graduates 
this spring, Linda Gerin will join her 
husband in her native Vermont, where 
her father opened Newfane’s celebrated 
Four Columns Inn. 

Jean-Louis Gerin, who is president of 
the U.S. Chapter of l’Academie Culinaire 
de France, maybe NECI’s most decorated 
chef yet, but he says he's not in any rush 
to make grand changes to the school. 
"NECI is a well-oiled machine that is 
running very smoothly," Gerin says. “I’m 
the egg yolk in the mayo — the cement 
I’m gluing things together." 

Part of that "gluing” mission involves 
working closely with NECI’s dean of 
hospitality and restaurant management, 
Michelle Ford, to better connect its re- 
spective programs that prepare students 
to work in “front and back of house.” “The 
goal is to make front-of-house a legitimate 
part to the restaurant business,” Gerin 
says. "The chef is always going to be more 
glamorous — they have the creativity and 
the big hat, but we are getting very close 
to a European standard where the knowl- 
edge and passion it takes to be [a manager 
or server] is becoming as respectable as 
being a chef. We just have to speed it up 
and make it a respected position.” 

Gerin, who already uses Vermont 
products in his Connecticut kitchen, par- 
ticularly poultry, says he’s excited to make 
more connections with local farmers. 
Other plans for his first year in Vermont 
include hitting the slopes, working with 


NECI's pool of "fine talent" and eating 
across the state. Meet the latest chef to 
shape Vermont’s culinary future. 

SEVEN DAYS: Name three foods that 
make life worth living. 

JEAN-LOUIS GERIN: Chicken. It has 
to be real chicken. When I moved to 
America, for the first five years, I didn't 
serve chicken in my restaurant. I served 
it after I secured good farmers. Chicken 
is really an incredible food, and there is 
no end to your imagination in recipes. 

Any kind of fish. And on the vegetable 
side, ratatouille. I love ratatouille. You 
can turn it into anything you want, from 
omelettes and frittatas to tapas thingies. 

This is what I really, really like, but of 
course if you offer me a spoon of caviar, I 
won’t turn it down. 

SD: Have you ever eaten something 
truly weird? 

JLG: I’m not very adventurous, but I 
went to Guyana to see my little brother, 
who is running an organic hearts-of- 
palm canning company. I had a sort of 
ragout, hanging on an open fire. 

Every time you ask what’s in it, they 
say, “Well it's a long process.” Which 
means they reheat it every day and keep 
reheating it. You say, That's it. I’m dying. 
You check your will and call your chil- 
dren to say good-bye. 

SD: You're a "Chopped" champion; 
what were your impressions of the 


JLG: It’s long. 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. And TV, 
the way it works, they ask you the same 
question over and over. It’s like a mother; 
you just keep saying, “Yes, Mom.” 

SD: What's the last thing you ate? 

JLG: I had the pleasure of dining [at 
NECI on Main] last night with [past 
NECI executive chefs] Robert Barral and 
Michel LeBorgne. I had swordfish that 
was cooked to perfection. If you forget it 
a little bit, it just becomes dry. You can’t 
fix it. 

I’m so happy, because this was the 
students’ cooking. To arrive at that level 
where the swordfish is cooked [so] that it 
stays in the middle almost like sushi; you 
see it’s been taken care of. I said, Yes! Our 
guys are doing that! 

SD: Have you fallen in love with any 
Vermont products? 

JLG: I use Vermont products down in 
Connecticut. The last two things that 
I bought [at Hunger Mountain Co-op] 
were cheese. 

Wow! I don’t want to be a snob, but 
the evolution of cheese from the ’80s to 
now, the quality that's produced now in 
Vermont, is just mind-blowing. 

SD: If you could have any chef in the 
world prepare a meal for you, who 
would it be? 

JLG: For fun, definitely Guy Savoy. 

To pick his brain, probably [pioneer- 
ing 19th- to 20th-century chef Auguste] 
Escoffier. I use [The Complete Guide to 



NIGHTS 2 DEALS 


Mon Planet Burger $6 
Tues Maura's Salad $4 

Massaman Red Curry $6 
Wed BBQ Chicken & Ribs $10 
Live Bluegrass 7-9pm 


1 Sunday-Thursday 

$3 Draughts 
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15 Center St., Burlington 

(lust oft Church SIreet) 

e dailyplanetl5.com • 862-9647 





food 


the Art of Modem Cookery ] as a bed-table 
book. The book is impressive; you can 
also use it as a booster for kids when 
they are small. 

I love [Escoffier's] charcuterie. At 
some times I start thinking, What if? 

If you want to not impress me, foam 
something. I will probably laugh at you. 
It doesn’t impress me. It doesn’t bring 
anything. 

SD; What's the dish you'll be remem- 
bered for? 

JLG: Boneless Vermont quail stuffed 
with Escoffier chicken mousse. Every 
time I try to take it off my menu, I get 
people threatening me. That’s for the 


The appetizer is American caviar 
salad, which I created when my wife 
was pregnant with our first son. She 
was craving caviar, and it looked like 
we were going to go bankrupt. It’s just 
lemon juice, cayenne and chives in sour 
cream with three kinds of caviar, served 
over an endive salad. Those are our two 
best sellers. 

SD: What's the worst dish you've ever 
created? 

JLG: When I just got my Pacojet [ice 
cream machine], I had a bunch of friends 
over for dinner and wanted to show off 
my creativity. I did an escargot ice cream 


with escargots, parsley, garlic and milk. I 
froze that and put it in the ice cream. It 
tasted bad. 

Fortunately they were friends of 
mine, so right away they said, "You have 
to stop that; it’s really bad. If you con- 
tinue like that, we’re going to remove the 
Pacojet from you.” 

SD: What's your favorite Vermont 
restaurant? 

JLG: Whenever we have time, we stop 
by at Cafe Provence. It’s not a big change; 
it’s just an extra hour. It’s a great spot, 
and [chef-owner Robert Barral] has a 
fantastic car. He has a Citroen. We arrive 
in Vermont with an open mind and a big 
appetite. 


SD: If money were no object, what 
kind of restaurant would you open? 

JLG: I would open a restaurant with a 
casual attitude and amazing food. This is 
what Michelle [Ford] and I are working 
on. Come with your flip-flops if you like, 
but have a big appetite. I’m not saying 
decorum isn't fim; it's just that I did it 

SD: What's your favorite beverage? 

JLG: Lime juice and Pellegrino. I'm 
very [snobbish]; I like vintage wines and 
in tiny quantities. It’s not an everyday 
thing, because I cannot afford it, and I’m 
married to a sommelier. She researches 


[wines] and says, "Don't touch it; you’re 
not going to like it.” 

SD: What kind of music do you like to 
listen to in the kitchen? 

JLG: I stopped that because some 
members of my crew cannot focus. The 
kitchen is a creative place, but it’s also a 
dangerous place: There are flames; there 
are knives; there are people around you. 

When I’m prepping alone, I have a 
great mix of Mozart and Eminem. In the 
new generation, I like that cute little girl 
that has the small voice — Taylor Swift. 
She's just herself and doesn’t try to be 
anything else. 

SD: How did your family eat when you 
were growing up? Do your kids cook? 

JLG: I’m from the [French] Alps, so 
anything that has to do with cheese — 
cheese fondue. I’m coming from a family 
where the man cooks as a hobby. My 
father was a Sunday cook. My mother 
had to deal with all of it from Monday 
to Saturday, completely ignored by her 
four children. She was putting out lunch 
and dinner all the time. My father was 
making such a fuss on Sunday, it was, 
Oh, thank you! 

My younger son is actually a good 
cook. He’s trying to see how much bacon 
he can use in anything. I'm surprised he 
didn't create a bacon dessert yet. 

[My older son], I think that he 
almost flunked cooking at [Greenwich] 
High School. The teacher told him, 
“Genetically you should be able to cook. 
Either you’re not paying attention or 
something is wrong with you.” I tell him 
to change his name. 

SD: Growing up, were there any foods 
you thought were gross? 

JLG: The same as now. The vegetable I 
really don’t understand is eggplant. The 
one I can’t deal with body-wise is raw pep- 
pers. I don't like cucumbers when they 
aren't peeled. In Europe, you peel your 
cucumbers, so please get to it, America. 

SD: What's your most embarrassing 
favorite food? 

JLG: The little red triangle that you buy 
in the gas station ... Doritos! If you open 
my glove compartment, there is probably 
a bag in there. And every chef eats pizza. 

SD: What do you think is the strangest 
thing about American food habits? 

JLG: The snacking is all day. This is 
something for a European, it is kind of 
shocking, the constant munching on 
stuff, where there is no beginning and 
end. What are you eating now? I'm saying 
that when I’m driving with my Doritos, 
of course. ® 



I DID AN ESCARGDTICE CREAM WITH ESCARGOTS. PARSLEY, 
HC ID UK. I FROZE HAND PDI II IN TIE ICE CREAM. ITTASTED BAD. 

JEAN-LOUIS GERIN, EXECUTIVE CHEF, 
NEW ENGLAND CULINARY INSTITUTE 
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art 


immigration policy — and a local perspective 
— during this four-day conference. Middlebury 
College, 8 p.m. Free; see myamerica2012.tumblr. 
com for schedule. 


plete their piece in five heats through Friday. 

Saturday. The Bern Gallery. Burlington. 9 a.m.-3 
p.m. & 4-10 p.m. Free to watch. Info, 865-0994. 

bazaars 

Fri EnDs o FThE r uTlan 0 Fr EE I ibrary 

shelves at a bargain benefit for library collec- 
tions and activities. Rutland Free Library. 4-8 
p.m. Free. Info. 773-1860. 


crafts 

Mak E sT uFFI: Defunct bicycle parts become 
works of art and jewelry that will be sold to raise 
funds and awareness for Bike Recycle Vermont. 
Bike Recycle Vermont Burlington. 6-9 p.m. Free. 
Info. 264-9687. 

oPEn kniT & Cro ChET: Stitch and tell: Fiber 

Kaleidoscope Yarns. Essex Junction. 4:30-6:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 288-9200. 

etc. 


business 

kEII Ey Mark ETing M EETing ; Marketing, 
adverbsing, communications, social media and 
design professionals brainstorm ideas for local 
nonprofits over breakfast. Nonprofits seeking 
help apply online. Room 217. Ireland Building, 
Champlain College, Burlington, 7:45-9 a.m. Free, 
Info. 865-6495. 

WoMEn busin Ess oWnErs nETWork: 

ers tap into the back-to-school spirit to bring 
renewed energy to their personal and profes- 
sional projects. Best Western Windjammer Inn & 
Conference Center. South Burlington. 11:30 a.m.- 
1:30 p.m. $17-20; preregister. Info. 272-2929. 

comedy 

iMProv nighT: Fun-loving participants play 
"Whose Line Is It Anyway?"-style games in an en- 
couraging environment. Spark Arts. Burlington, 
8-10 p.m. S7 suggested donabon. Info, 373-4703. 

community 

CoMMuni Ty Dinn Er ; Diners get to know their 
neighbors at a low-key. buffet-style meal orga- 
nized by the Winooski Coalibon for a Safe and 
Peaceful Community. O’Brien Community Center, 
Winooski, 5:30-7 p,m. Free, children under 16 
must be accompanied by an adult; transporta- 
tion available for seniors. Info, 655-4565. 


'rockin' r on THE Fri EnDly Pira TE'DvD 
rE I Eas E Par Ty: Landlubbers in their pirate 
finery set sail for the mountain on International 
Talk Like a Pirate Day. where a film screening, 
songs, snacks and high-seas high jinks await 
Meebng House, Smugglers' Notch Resort, 
Jeffersonville. 5-6 p.m. Free. Info, 585-9540. 

fairs & festivals 

killing Ton hay FEsTival : More than 30 giant 
hay animals pop up through town at a five-week- 
long harvest party, which includes family- 
friendly events, a 5K walk/run and Killington 
Restaurant Week. Various locabons, Killington, 8 
a.m. Free; see discoverkillington.com for details. 
Info. 422-2185. 

film 

‘PEaCE. I ovE. 8. Misun DErs Tan Ding': A 
newly single, type A lawyer takes her two teens 
on vacabon to their grandmother's house 
in Woodstock, N.Y., where free spirits rein. 
Catamount Arts Center, SL Johnsbury. 7 p.m. 
S6-8. Info. 748-2600, 

'THE bEsT ExoTiC Marigol D hoTEI' : Judi 
Dench, Bill Nighy and Maggie Smith star in 
John Madden's comedy, in which a group of 
English pensioners find their new retirement 
spot — in India — rather different than what the 
brochure adverbsed. Catamount Arts Center, 

St Johnsbury, 1:30 p.m, & 7:30 p.m. $5-8. Info, 
748-2600. 


oPEn ro Ta MEETing : Neighbors keep tabs 
on the gallery's latest happenings. ROTA 
Gallery, Plattsburgh, N.Y.. 8 p.m. Free. Info, 
518-563-0494. 

conferences 

MyaMEri Ca? an iMMigra Tion syMPosiu M: 

A spoken-word poet Pulitzer Prize-winning 
journalist and team of immigration lawyers 
offer insight on recent changes in nabonal 


•Th E Do-D ECa-P EnTaThlon' : Jay and Mark 
Duplass wrote and directed this 2012 comedy 
about two brothers who compete in their own 
version of the Olympics during a family reunion. 
Catamount Arts Center, St Johnsbury, 1:30 p.m. 
& 5:30 p.m. $5-8. Info. 748-2600. 
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SEPT.21 S22 1 IANCE 

There’s 
Something 
About Mary 

What does the late South African 
activist and singer Miriam Makeba 
have in common with the Virgin 
Mary? More than a variation of the 
same name, certainly. In the eyes 
of choreographer and dancer Nora 
Chipaumire, both illustrate the 
weight of womanhood in a man’s 
world. Chipaumire pays subtle 
tribute to both icons in Miriam, 
a partly autobiographical dance-theater work. The interplay of swinging 
lightbulbs and black shadows sets the scene for this intelligent meditation on 
self-discovery, struggle and spiritual triumph backed by spoken text, ululation 
and an original score by Grammy nominee Omar Sosa. 


‘miri Am' 

Friday. September 21, and Saturday, September 22, 8 p.m., at FlynnSpace in 
Burlington. $25. Info. 863-5966. flynntix.org 


SEPT.21 £ 22 ITALKS 


Golden Girl 


When the women's Olympic gymnastics team won gold in London this 
summer, commentators couldn’t help but wax nostalgic about the last 
American team to have done so. Between Kerri Strug’s triumphant vault on an 
injured ankle and Shannon Miller rocketing into the ranks as America's most 
decorated gymnast — even today — the “Magnificent 7" team of 1996 rightfully 
retains its legendary status. With two gold, two silver and three bronze medals 


to her name, Miller later surmounted a bigger challenge: ovarian cancer. Now 


a survivor, she swings through 
the state to discuss her journey, 
just in time for National 
Gymnastics Day. 

ShANNoNmiLLEr 
Friday. September 21, 7-8:30 
p.m., at Grand Maple Ballroom, 
Davis Center, u VM. in Burlington. 
Free: reservations requested. 
Info, 434-3979 or ebdfund@ 
gmail.com. facebook.com/ 
ebdfund 

mEEt & grEEtWith 
ShANNoNmiLLEr 
Saturday. September 22. 

10-11 a.m.. at Green Mountain 
Gymnastics in Williston. $10 
donation: $25 donation per 
family. Proceeds benefit the 
Eleanor B. Daniels Fund. Info. 
652-2454. 




SEPT.22 1 ETC. 


pugs, Not Drugs 


E very dog has its day. for pugs, it's this Saturday, at the Green 
mountain pug Rescue's 10th annual pug social, pups and their 
people shake a tail feather — or just a tail — at this fundraiser for 
the volunteer-run nonprofit, which supports pugs in need and helps find 
them a permanent home. Competitive canines can face off in contests 
for curliest tail, longest tongue, best wrinkles or cleverest costume — 
and rescued dogs prance around in pug races and an alumni parade. 
Whatever you do, it's probably best to hit upthepug Cafe for hot dogs 
and kielbasa before the "crap raffle drawing." Woof. 

Gr EEN mou Nt AiN Pu G rES cu E Pu G Soci Al 

Saturday, September 22, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., at Sherburne memorial Library in k illington. 

S5-10. proceeds benefit Green mountain pug Rescue, info, 626-8280. greenmtnpugrescue.com 


. 

? 



Puppet Love 

If the only puppet you’re familiar with is 
named Pinocchio, that’s your cue to head 
south for Sandglass Theater’s Puppets in 
the Green Mountains festival. The nine- 
day lineup brings world-class puppetry and 
“unusual theater” to venues ranging from an 
apple orchard to an opera house. The onstage 
drama is just as varied. Garbage Monster, 
by Turkey’s Cengiz Ozek Shadow Theatre, 
is a kid-friendly eco-comedy about trash 
disposal, while Bialystok Puppet Theater’s 
Black Birds of Bialystok is a provocative look 
at Poland’s anti-Semitic history. Paper Cut, 
by Israel’s Yael Rasooly, is a romance that 
morphs into a Hitchcockian nightmare. And 
you thought puppets were child’s play. 

Pu PPEt S iN th E Gr EEN mou Nt AiNS 
Saturday. September 22. through Sunday, 
September 30. at various times and locations in 
southern Vermont. S8-16 per performance, info. 
387-4051.puppetsinthegreenmountains.com 
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food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET : Crefters. bakers and 
farmers share their goods in the center of the 
town. Barre City Hall Park, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
barrefarmersmarket@gmail.com. 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET 

Lima Church. South Hero. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info, 
372-3291. 

COLCHESTER FARMERS MARKET : Vendors pres- 

Colchester, 4-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 879-7576* 

FARMERS MARKET WELLNESS TABLE Eat 

Free. Info. B79-7S76. ^ P 

MIDDLE8URY FARMERS MARKET: Crafts. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: Pickles, meats, 
eggs, fruits, veggies, herbs and baked goods 
are a small sampling of the fresh fare supplied 
by area growers and producers. 246 Causeway. 
Newport 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, sargentsbear- 
necessities@gmail.com. 

WILLI STON FARMERS MARKET: Shoppers seek 
prepared foods and unadorned produce at a 
weekly open-air affair. Town Green, Williston, 4-7 
p.m. Free. Info. 735-3860. info@willistonfarmer- 
smarketcom. 

health & fitness 
WHEN LESS IS BETTER: ETHICAL ISSUES IN 
THE USE OF HEALTH CARE RESOURCES: Medical 
ethicist and author Howard Brody sparks a 
conversation on his 2010 article about the top 
5 least effective — but commonly performed — 
medical procedures. Lake Morey Resort Fairlee, 

8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. $50-100. Info. 828-2909. 

kids 

BABY TIME PLAYGROUP : Crawling tots and 
their parents convene for playtime and sharing. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 10:30 
a.m.-noon. Free; preregister. Info. 658-3659. 
ENOSBURG PLAYGROUP : Children and their 
adult caregivers immerse themselves in singing 
activities and more. American Legion. Enosburg 
Falls, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP Youngsters entertain 
themselves with creative activities and snack 
time. Bent Northrop Memorial Library, Fairfi eld. 

10- 11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Gigglers and wigglers 
Library, 11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 861-3970. 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE Two- to 

11- 11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216.' % 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS : Rug rats raise their 

foT-m. Freejnfo. 497-7217 

ST. ALBANS PLAYGROUP Creative activities 

and storytelling engage young minds. NCSS 

Family Center. St. Albans, 9-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 

527-5426. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Read-aloud tales 
pave the way for themed art nature and cooking 
projects. Jaquith Public Library, Marshfi eld, 10- 
11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. jaquithpublidi- 

brary@gmail.com. 

STORY TIME WITH BILL & HIS CRITTERS Crafts, 
snacks and show-and-tell revolve around tales 





outdoors 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: In 2007, a 

members. Info. 229-6206. 

WAGON-RIDE WEDNESDAY Riders lounge in 

kids under 3. Info. 457-2355. 

seminars 

COMMUNITY HERB CLASS: Essential-oils expert 
Integrative Herbalism, Montpelier, 6-8 p.m. 515- 

COMMUNITY MEDIA MAKERS' WORKSHOP 

17 Studios, Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
862-3966, morourke@cctv.org. 

CREATING A FINANCIAL FUTURE: Spenders 
and savers learn to build wealth over a life- 
time. Champlain Valley Offi ce of Economic 
Opportunity. Burlington. 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 
860-1417. ext 114. 

talks 

ADAM BOYCE : In "' e Old Country Fiddler: 
Charles Ross Taggart Vermont's Traveling 
Entertainer." the speaker intersperses stories of 

Fairfax, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 524-3996. 

ANNBEHA: ‘ c founder and president of 
Boston's Ann Beha Architects discusses her 
hand in a new year-round facili ty at Shelburne 
Museum in "Architecture as Art House: 

Museums for a New Generation." Twilight 
Auditorium, Middlebury College. 4:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 443-3168. 

DE8 KATZ : In "Life After Vermont Yankee: 
Creating a Green-Energy Future," the director of 
the Citizens Awareness Network discusses ways 
to reach a renewable-encrgy-based economy. 
Stearns Student Center. Johnson State College, 
4-5:15 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1327. 

‘LEGENDS OF THE LINE: THE PAST. PRESENT 
AND FUTURE OF VERMONT'S ISLAND LINE' 
Stories, video and photos bring alive the curious 
history of the Lake Champlain rail line (and. 
later, bike path). Held as part of the Big Fix, 
a campaign to repair the trail and relaunch 
expanded bike-ferry service. Film House. 

Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center. 
Burlington, 6:30 p,m. Free; cash bar. Info, 861- 
2700, ext. 105. 

TERRY ALLEN & KAREN KANE: A photographer 
and travel consultant captivate listeners with 
a tale of two cities in "Behind the Scenes in 
Paris and Bruges." Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 
VERMONT WORKERS' CENTER A speaker briefs 

6:15-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 862-9616 S S 


» wed. 19 


PROUD WOMEN 
PLAY MUSIC: 

Viva and Her Power Trio, Antara, 
LDora, Alyx Lyons, and DJs E.V. 
and Cre8 play everything from 
acoustic to rock tunes at a 
twice-per-year jam. Red Square, 
Burlington, 6-9 p.m. Free. 


» thu.20 


BIG GAY ONION RU12? 
COFFEEHOUSE: 

Antara Gatch hosts a special 
pride-themed open-mic night. 
Block Gallery & Coffeehouse, 
Winooski, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. 

fri.21 

POP-UP! QUEER PRIDE 
EVE DANCE PARTY: 

DJs Liu, Rob Douglas and Alan 
Perry preside over a dance social 
celebrating queer culture. Signal 
Kitchen. Burlington, 9 p.m. $5. 
VGSA PRIDE CRUISE: 

Folks set sail for three hours of 
dancing, food and fun. After-party 
at Red Square. Lake Champlain 
Ferry (departs from the King 
Street ferry dock), Burlington, 
7:45-11 p.m. $25-45. 


sat. 22 


BEAR TEA: A BENEFIT 
FOR PRIDE VERMONT: 

Craig Mitchell, Rob Douglas and 
Alan Perry DJ Burly Bear's loud- 
and-proud event with contests 
and giveaways. Red Square, 
Burlington, 4-8 p.m. $5. 

FARM FRESH: 

THE PRIDE PARTY: 

Costumes are encouraged at the 
state's biggest pride party, hosted 
by Gay Acres and John Oueere, 
and featuring Vermont pop group 
Rue Mevlana and local DJs. 

Higher Ground Ballroom, South 
Burlington, 9 p.m. $13-17; for ages 
18 and up. 


Pride 

Vermont 

Festival 


NOH8 CAMPAIGN 
OPEN PHOTO SHOOT: 

Folks fi ght hate by joining an 
inspirational visual protest 
advocating for marriage, gender 
and human equality. Battery Park, 
Burlington, 1-4 p.m. Free. 
NORTHERN DECADENCE: 

In conjunction with the Pride 
Vermont Festival, folks sample 
the region's best specialty eats — 
from award-winning cheeses to 
the state's top microbrews — at 
a food and travel expo. Battery 
Park. Burlington, noon-5 p.m. $5; 
free for ages 12 and under. 

PRIDE VERMONT 
PARADE & FESTIVAL: 
Performers, marchers andfl oats 
form a colorful procession from 
the Church Street Marketplace to 
Battery Park, where music, band- 
shell entertainment and the state's 
largest LGBTQ celebration ensue. 
Parade departs from the bottom of 
Church Street at noon ; festival in 
Battery Park, 1-4 p.m. Free. 
VERMONT DRAG IDOL: 
Gender-bending kings and 
queens compete for a spar- 
kly crown. Proceeds benefi t 
Outright Vermont. Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge, South 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $12-15; forages 
18 and up. 

► sun. 23 

POST-PRIDE WOMEN S 
TEA DANCE: 

Ladies meet, mingle and, if the 
mood strikes, dance at the fi nale 
of the Pride Vermont Festival. Red 
Square, Burlington, 1-4 p.m. Free 

PRIDE RECOVERY 
BRUNCH & DINNER: 

Ten percent of food and drink 
sales at this Parisian-inspired 
Church Street hot spot benefi t 
Outright Vermont Leunigs Bistro 
& Cafe, Burlington, 10 a.m. -10 p.m. 
Cost of food and drink. 


© FOR ALL THE LATEST INFO, CHECK OUT 

pridevermont 

881-4968 • pridevt.org 
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words 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: FARMS & 
GARDENS: Readers rehash their impressions of 
Sue Hubbelfs A Country Year as part of a series 
about tending and growing. Brooks Memorial 
Library, Brattleboro, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 254-5290, 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

Members read and respond to the poetry and 
prose of fellow wordsmiths. Participants must 
join the group to have their work reviewed; see 
meetup.com for details and to register (space is 
limited). Levity Cafe, Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. 

HINDA MILLER: The Vermont author and 
former state senator discusses her memoir. 
Pearls of a Sultana: What I've Learned About 
Business, Politics and the Human Spirit. Flying 
Pig Bookstore. Shelburne, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

VERMONT ITALIAN CLUB BOOK DISCUSSION 
SERIES: Professor Al Rosa sparks a group chat 
about "My Little Italy and Yours" after pag- 
ing through Bill Tonelli's The Italian American 
header. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 865-7211, bshatarafflci.burlington. 


THU. 20 

agriculture 


EDIBLE FOREST GARDENING IN A NUTSHELL: 

Agricurious? Learn about low-maintenance 




TARA mandala DANCE CIRCLE: Vermonters 
move in praise of the divine feminine spirit. 
Plainfield Community center. 6-8 p.m. 
Donations accepted. Info. 454-1461. 

etc. 

antique appraisal night: Treasure or 

trash? Expert James Marquis assigns monetary 
values to attic finds at a benefit for the Barnard 
Historical Society. Town Hall, Barnard, 5:30 
p.m. $5 per item or $10 for three items. Info. 

MOUNT MANSFIELD SCALE MODELERS: 

Hobbyists break out the superglue and sweat 
the small stuff at a miniature-construction skill 
swap. Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 879-0765. 

OUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: TWISTED HISTORY: 

goose bumps with hair-raising tales of the 
city's fascinating — and spooky — past. Meet at 
the fountain. Battery Park. Burlington, 11 a.m, 
$13.50: arrive 10 minutes before start time. Info. 

fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.19. 8 a.m. 


film 

'DARK HORSE': Jordan Gelberand Selma Blair 
star in Todd Solondz’s 2011 drama about a man 
who clings to his childhood — and his unlikely 
shot at love. Film House, Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts center. Burlington. 7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 355-5418. 

'HALF THE SKY': As part of the Independent 
Lens series, folks screen a 60-minute preview 
of this documentary in which celebrity activ- 
ists such as Meg Ryan and Olivia Wilde travel 
the world, making a personal impact in health 
care, education and economic empowerment. 
Catamount Arts Center. St. Johnsbury. 7 p.m. 


indoor HERBS: Got a green thumb? At a lunch- 
time talk, experts offer tips for bringing planted 
greens in from the cold. Gardener's supply, 
Williston. noon-12:45 p.m. Free. Inro. 658-2433. 

art 

THE PIPE CLASSIC: see WED.19, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. & 


business 

FRANKLIN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIXER: Networkers brush elbows as they tour 
the gardens at the bed-and-breakfast's 10 th 
anniversary celebration. Back Inn Time. St 



VBSR NETWORKING GET-TOGETHER: Attendees 
learn about Vermont Energy Investment 
Corporation's energy-efficiency efforts at a 
Vermont Businesses for Social Responsibility 
meet and greet. VEIC Burlington. 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 862-8347. infoffvbsr.org. 

conferences 

MYAMERICA? AN IMMIGRATION SYMPOSIUM: 

See WED.19. noon, 4:15 p.m. & 8:30 p.m. 

dance 

CONTRA DANCE: A member of the Mad Robin 
collective calls steps to tunes by Toss the 
Feathers. All dances are taught: no partner 
required. Musicians are welcome to bring instru- 
ments and join the band. Pierce Hall community 
Center, Rochester. 7:30-10 p.m. $5-8. Info. 
617-721-6743. 

SQUARE-DANCE CLUB: Green Mountain 


PROJECTIONS: REEL TO REAL CONVERSATION: 

Jon Bliss hosts a screening of 2010's Waste 
Land, an inspiring documentary about modern 
artist Vik Muniz's large-scale mosaics made 
from landfill trash. Vermont Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, Chester. 8 p.m. $10 sug- 
gested donation. Info, 875-1018. 

THE BEST EXOTIC MARIGOLD HOTEL': See 
WED.19, 7:30 p.m, 

'THE DO-OECA-PENTATHLON': See WED.19. 5:30 



food & drink 


FARM & FOOO TOUR: A caravan-style expec 




H53 CELEBRATION SERIES 

Fishtank 

Ensemble 

Friday, September 28, 8 p.m. 

Union Mutual of Vermont, 

The World and Jet Service Envelope 
media support from THE POINT 


For tickets, call the Barre Opera House at B02-476-B1 S3 
or order online at www.barreoperahouse.org 


sat, September 29. 8 pm 

1AMJODAN& 

THE MlB-NITE PLQW1OTS 

"Forty and Farewell” 

- THE BAND’S FINAL CONCERT! 

sponsored by 

Berg, Carmolli & Kent Insurance 

media support from 
WDEV, Radio Vermont 


YOU'RE INVITED 
OPEN HOUSE W 
BURLINGTON Y &■' 
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DITCH SATELLITE FOR THE MOST ON DEMAND IM -ANYTIME, ANYWHERE. 

Get access to more On Demand movies and shows on your TV, streaming online and on your iPad,® withtheXFINITY TV app— 
available anytime, anywhere. So with XFINITY, you'll get the speed you need to do more of what you want online, on all your devices. 



GET STARTEDWm^^H 
HD PREFERRED 

TRIPLE PLAY ^ 

STREAMPIX “ INCLUDED 

for 12 months 

89 ” a 

Or ask about a 

2-year rate lock and 
double the Internet speed 

at no extra cost 


\fmity 


All backed by the Comcast 30-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


comcast.com/xfinity | 1-800-XFINITY 



©201 2 Comcast. All rights reserved. Norton- Is a registered mark ol Symantec Corporation. 
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THU.20 « P.55 

sell bunched greens, herbs and fruit among 
vendors of fresh-baked pies, honeycomb, artisan 
breads and marmalade. United Church of 
Hinesburg. 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 482-3904 or 

Homemade Yogurt : Dairy diehards make the 
protein-rich milk product in glass Mason jars 
with Family Cow Farmstead's Lindsay Harris. 
Sustainability Academy. Lawrence Barnes 
School. Burlington. 6-7:30 p.m. $5-10. Info, 
861-9700. 

Jeric Ho Farmers market : Passersby graze 
through locally grown veggies, pasture-raised 
meats, area wines and handmade crafts. Mills 
Riverside Park, Jericho, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
jerichofarmersmarket@gmail.com. 

stroll through an array of offerings, from 
sweet treats to farm-grown goods. Elks Lodge, 
Burlington, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 658-8072, 
newnorthendmarket@hotmail.com. 

Peac Ham Farmers market : Seasonal berries 
and produce mingle with homemade crafts and 
baked goods from the village. Academy Green, 
Peacham, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 592-3161. 
waterbur Y Farmers market : Cultivators 
and their customers swap veggie tales and ed- 
ible inspirations at a weekly outdoor emporium. 
Rusty Parker Memorial Park, waterbury. 3-7 p.m. 
Free Info. 522-5965, info@waterburyfarmers- 
market.com. 


games 

cHess grou P: Novice and expert players com- 
pete against real humans, not computers. Faith 
United Methodist Church. South Burlington. 7:30 
p.m. $2. Info. 324-1143. 

health & fitness 

Fitness Hu La-Hoo Ping : Hula-Hoopers wiggle 
their hips in a cardio workout aimed at improv- 
ing coordination, balance and stamina. Union 
Elementary School. Montpelier. 7-8 p.m. $10. 

Info, 255-8699. 

kids 

aLburg HPLaYgrou P: Tots form friendships 
over music and movement. Alburgh Family 
Center of NCSS, 9:30-11 a.m. Free, Info, 527-S426. 
Farm Yard stor Y t ime: Cute cows, sheep 
and chickens look on as little ones flock to 
the Children's Farmyard for weekly activities. 
Shelburne Farms. 10:15-11 a.m. Regular farm 
admission. $5-8; free to members. Shelburne 
residents and kids under 3. Info, 985-8686. 

Frank Lin stor Y Hour : Lovers of the written 
word perk up for read-aloud tales and adven- 
tures with lyrics. Haston Library, Franklin, 10- 
10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

Hoora Y For Habitats : Youth sleuths explore 
swamps, forests and meadows as they learn 
about what makes up a healthy ecosystem. 
Breen Mountain Audubon Center. Huntington. 
10-11 a.m. $8-10 per adult/child pair: $4 per ad- 
ditional child: preregister, info. 434-3068. 


PARENTS PICK 


Camping Continues. 


It's not too late to sleep out under the stars. In fact, there are some big ad- 
vantages to late-season tenting, says Rochelle Skinner of the Vermont State 
Parks. It's not swelteringly hot, for example, and most of the bugs are gone. 

Plus, campers will find plenty of vacancies at the two dozen parks open through 
Columbus Day weekend. Designed to break down barriers for first-timers, 
the camping clinic. LEARN S'MORE ABOUT CAMPING, sponsored by Eastern 
Mountain Sports and the Vermont State Parks, offers some practically useful 
tools. It starts with a gear clinic and ends with an expert-led Q&A over campfire- 
roasted marshmallows. In between, families pick up tips on site setup and 
camp cooking, as well as ideas for kid-centered outdoor activities. 





©Have you seen our new 
mobile site at kidsvt.com? 

Easily browse and get 
info on nearby events! gp 

I racebook.com/kidsvl twitter com/kidsvt © pinterest/kidsvt 


Infants to 2-year-olds idle away the hours with 
stories and songs. Montgomery Town Library. 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
music witH raPHaeL: Preschoolers up to age 
5 bust out song and dance moves to tradi- 
tional and original folk music. Oorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library. Williston. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
878-4918. 

music 

bacon tH ursda Y: mar Ygoround : Folks 

come for plates of bacon and creative dipping 
sauces, and stay for jazzy piano tunes and rowdy 
accordion. Nutty Steph's, Middlesex. 6 p.m.- 
midnight. Cost of food; cash bar. Info, 229-2090. 
Joe Locke : Drummer Ludwig Afonso, saxo- 
phonist Brian McCarthy, pianist Tom Cleary and 
bassist John Rivers accompany the award- 
winning vibraphonist. McCarthy Arts Center, St. 
Michael's College. Colchester. 7:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 654-2536. 

JoHnson state coLLege concert band: 

Community musicians join an ensemble of col- 
lege students, staff and faculty members, and 
select high schoolers in weekly rehearsals of 
contemporary compositions. Room 207. Bentley 
Hall, Johnson state College. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 
821-0504. steven.light@jsc.edu. 

mine, batting a tH ousand : A hardcore band 
on tour from the UK headlines this showcase 
of local and international bands. ROTA Gallery, 
Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7 p.m. ' 

518-314-9872. 

saYon camara & Landa Ya 

A master djembe drummer 
leads his ensemble in 
infectiously joyful 
Guinean music. 

Brandon Music. 7:30 


talks 

Joe FLYnn : The Vermont Department of 
Public Safety's director of emergency manage- 
ment looks ahead in "Rebuilding Vermont's 
Infrastructure Following Tropical Storm Irene.' 
Doubletree Hotel. South Burlington, 5:30-8:15 
p.m. $25-35. Info. 735-5359. 

PoLLY c.darne LL: Shelburne Museum's 
archivist and librarian discusses the remains 
of the Otter Creek cotton mill in 'Visualizing 
Middlebury's Industrial Revolution: Isaac 
Markham and His Drawings." Henry Sheldon 
Museum of Vermont History, Middlebury. 7 p.m. 
Donations accepted. Info. 388-2117. 

theater 

'next to norma L': See WED.19. 8 p.m. 

'tH e Year o F magica L tH inking' : JaniS 
Stevens steals the stage in Joan Didion's 
theatrical adaptation of her best-selling memoir 
about grief and resilience, produced by Lost 
Nation Theater. Montpelier city Hall Auditorium, 
7 p.m. $10-30. Info. 229-0492. 

words 

Howard Frank mos Her : The Northeast 
Kingdom author introduces his lively new mem- 
oir. The Great Northern Express, which charts 
his three-month. 20 , 000 -mile journey through 
America, Waterbury Senior Center, 7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 244-7036. 

Lisa aLt Her : The author of Stormy Weather 
8 Other Stories excerpts sharp and 
witty observations from her first 
book of short fiction. Flying 
Pig Bookstore, Shelburne. 
6:30 p.m. Free: preregis- 
ter. Info. 985-3999. 


ti. $12; b 




465-4071, info@brandon. 

outdoors 

Hike Hedge Hog Hi LL. 

Leaf peepers feast their 
eyes on foliage on a moder- 
ate hike up into a historic 
sugar-maple grove. Meet at 
Hedgehog Hill Trail. Little River State 
Park, waterbury. 10:30 a.m. $2-3; free 
for kids under 4: call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 
greenwarbler@gmail.com. 

Paddlers of all abilities relish the serenity of the 
Waterbury Reservoir as they look for loons and 
beavers in an educational outing. Little River 
State Park. Waterbury. meet at the Contact 
Station by 5:30 p.m.: program begins at 6 p.m. 
at A-Side Swim Beach. $2-3; free for kids under 
4; registration required: call to confirm. Info. 
244-7103. greenwarbler@gmail.com. 
tree mendous LY bri LLiant : What do carrots 
and bananas have in common with fall foliage? 
Walkers find out on an hourlong exploration 
of the Nature Trail. Little River State Park. 
Waterbury. 4 p.m. $2-3; free for kids under 4: 
call to confirm. Info. 244-7103, greenwarbler@ 
gmail.com. 

seminars 

PHotogra PHing Your Products 

BPDesign's Brad Pettengill helps shutter- 
bugs use simple cameras or other devices to 
photograph items for portfolios or promotional 
purposes. Various locations, Burlington. 10 a.m.- 
noon. Free: preregister: call for specific location. 
Info, 860-1417, ext. 113, gfranks@cvoeo.org. 

Ready to buy? Property virgins learn about the 
important roles of realtors, home inspectors and 
attorneys. New England Federal Credit Union, 
Williston. 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info. 879-8790. 



6-9 p,m. Donations accepted. Ir 


art 

tH e PiPe cLassic : See WED.19. 9 a.m.-3 pun. & 
4-10 p.m. 

bazaars 

FaLL/winter rummage s a Le: Secondhand 
donations of cold-weather clothing and acces- 
sories support the church's local and global 
mission work. Fellowship Hall. Congregational 
Church, Middlebury, noon-5 p.m. Free. Info. 
352-9042. 

business 

kicko FF: In 'A Picture Is Worth a Thousand 
Words: Oata Visualization for Nonprofits," 
four panelists outline handy visual tools for 
communicating hard facts. Channel 17 Studios, 
Burlington, noon-2 p.m. $16.82 includes lunch. 
Info. 862-1645, ext 21. 

comedy 

tH e second cit Y: The Chicago-based comedy 
troupe that launched the careers of Tina Fey, 
Steve Carrell. Bill Murray and others runs on 
a pro-comedy platform in "Second City for 
President." Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center. 


B 


a 
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O UppOTt a woman making the 

transition from prison . 

back into the 


Mentor Orientation begins October 3, 2012 at 5:30pm 


Having a strong, good woman in 
your life who believes in you helps 
you feel like you are worthwhile. 


Are you a good listener? Do you have an open mind? 
Do you want to be a friend and make a difference in 
a womans life? 


OUR COMMUNITY IS PART 
OF THE WORLD COMMUNITY. 

HELP US DEVELOP A VACCINE FOR DENGUE FEVER. 


Outpatient Clinical Research 

VACCINE STUDY 


• A 1 -year study witli two 

• Healthy Adults 

doses of vaccine or 

Ages 1 8-50 

placebo 

• Screening visit, dosing 

• Up to $21 20 compensation 

visit and follow-up visits 


For more information and scheduling, leave your name, 
phone number, and a good time to call back. 





conferences 

MYAMERICA? AN IMMIGRATION SYMPOSIUM: 

dance 

BALLROOM LESSON & DANCE SOCIAL: Singles 
and couples of all experience levels take a twirl. 
Jazzercize Studio. Williston. lesson. 7-8 p.m.: 
open dancing, 8-10 p.m. $14. Info, 862-2269. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE: Those keen on Jane 
Austen’s favorite pastime make rural rounds 
to music by Pam Bockes, McKinley James 
and Susan Reid. Elley-Long Music Center. St. 
Michael's College, Colchester, warm-up and 
workshop, 7 p.m.: open dancing, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
$8-10: bring finger food to share. Info. 899-2378. 
FRIDAY-EVENING DANCE SOCIAL: Kick up your 
heels in a half-hour mini lesson before open 
waltzing takes over the dance floor. Champlain 
Club. Burlington. 7:30-10 p.m. Free. Info. 

'MIRIAM': Set to an original score by Omar Sosa, 
Nora Chipaumire's new dance/theater piece is 
partly autobiographical, inspired by the artist's 
self-exile from her native South Africa. See cal- 
endar spotlight. FlynnSpace, Burlington, 8 p.m. 
$25. Info, 863-5966. 

required for welcoming the weekend in the 
Argentine tradition. Wear clean, soft-soled 
shoes. North End Studio B, Burlington, 7-10 
p.m.: beginners session, 7-7:45 p.m. $7. Info, 
658-5225. 

etc. 


QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 



past. Meet at the steps. Burlington City Hall 
Park 7 p.m. $13.50;arrive 10 minutes before 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: TWISTED HISTORY: 

follow the light of a lantern around the resting 
place of more than 100 unknown soldiers for 
spine-tingling ghost tales. Old Post Cemetery. 
Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 8-9:30 p.m. $5-10. Info. 
518-645-1577. 

fairs & festivals 

puts on its reading glasses for three days of 
workshops, panels and social events focused on 
the written word. A host of eminent poets and 
authors - including Alison Bechdel. Syndey Lea 



KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.19. 8 a.m. 


film 

'Al weiwei: NEVER SORRY’: Known for his 
provocative political and social criticism, the 
Chinese artist and activist collides with the gov- 
ernment as he prepares for exhibitions in Alison 
Klayman's 2012 documentary. Catamount Arts 
Center. St. Johnsbury. 5:30 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. $5- 
8. Info, 748-2600. 

'ONE FOR THE MONEY': Katherine Heigl stars as 
a broke Jersey girl whose new job as a bounty 
hunter leads her to an old flame in Julie Anne 
Robinson's 2012 crime comedy. Brownell Library. 


’THE INTOUCHABLES': After the death of his 




food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: Music 
enlivens a fresh-food marketplace with produce, 
meats, crafts and ever-changing weekly work- 



CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 



chelseacommunltymarketisigmail.com. 

FIVE corners farmers MARKET: From natu- 
ral meats to breads and wines, farmers share 
the bounty of the growing season at an open-air 
exchange. Lincoln Place, Essex Junction, 3:30- 
7:30 p.m. Free. Info. Scornersfarmersmarket© 

F00DWAYS FRIDAYS: Historic recipes get a 
revival as folks learn how heirloom garden veg- 
gies become seasonal dishes in the farmhouse 
kitchen. Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock, 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. Regular admission, $3-12: free for 
kids under 3. mro. 457-2355. 

HARDWICK FARMERS MARKET: A burgeoning 
culinary community celebrates local ag with 
fresh produce and handcrafted goods. Granite 
Street, Hardwick, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 533- 
2337, hardwickfarmersmarket0gmail.com. 

KING ARTHUR FLOUR GRAND OPENING 


WEEKEND: Baking enthusiasts explore the new 



LUDLOW FARMERS MARKET: Merchants divide 
a wealth of locally farmed products, artisanal 
eats and unique crafts. Okemo Mountain School. 
Ludlow. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 734-3829. Ifmkt® 
tds.net. 


LYNDON FARMERS MARKET: More than 20 ven- 



herbalists and crafters attract grocery-shopping 
locavorK with a bounty pf fresh veggies, berries. 

Mill Street Park. Plainfieid. 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 
454-8614. 


RICHMOND farmers MARKET: An open-air em- 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT - 



swanton playgroup: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play 
and snacks. Holy Trinity Episcopal Church. 

'THE PIRATES! BAND OF MISFITS': Pirate 
Captain and his oddball band of buccaneers aim 
for the Pirate of the Year award in this animated 
comedy voiced by Hugh Grant and Salma Hayek. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 3 
p.m. Free. info. 878-4918. 



music 

BANJO DAN AND THE MID-NITE PLOWBOYS: 

The New England bluegrass boys strum out 
string sounds at a 40th anniversary farewell 
tour. Haskell Free Library & Opera House. Derby 
Line. 7:30 p.m. $17. Info. 873-3022. 

SNAKE MOUNTAIN BLUEGRASS & THE CONNOR 
SISTERS: Banjos, fiddles, mandolins and tight 
vocal harmonies figure prominently in a collab- 
orative bluegrass bonanza. Town Hall Theater, 
Middlebury. 8 p.m. $10-17. Info. 382-9222. 
VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: MADE IN 
VERMONT MUSIC FESTIVAL: The fiery foliage 
inspires a statewide tour of brilliant works by 
Michael Haydn. Dmitri Shostakovich. David 
Feurzeig and Franz Schubert, oibden Center for 
the Arts, Johnson State College, 7:30 p.m. $6- 


outdoors 

SUNSET > MOONRISE AQUADVENTURE: See 


WE WALK THE COLORFUL WOODS: Autumn 


'THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE’: The Pentangle 
Players ‘Pour, Oh Pour the Pirate Sherry" in theii 
swashbuckling production of the high-seas 
Gilbert and Sullivan classic. Town Hall Theatre. 



'THE TAMING OF THE SHREW': The Aquila 
Theatre Company offers an accessible take 
on the ultimate dating drama: Shakespeare's 
tale of battling hearts, minds and wits. Flynn 
MainStage, Burlington. 8 p.m. $15-42. Info. 

'THE YEAR OF MAGICAL THINKING': See 

THU.20. 8 p.m. 



a.rri. $2-3: free for kids under 4: call to confirm. 
Info, 244-7103. 


SAT.22 


seminars 


MASTERFUL LIVING: THE ELEMENTS OF 



Info, 660 - 8060 . 

talks 

aleita ECK: The cofounder of Zarephath Health 
Center — a free New Jersey clinic caring for up to 
400 patients each month with donated services 
— answers the question "Charity Care Without 
Taxpayer Funds: Is It Possible?" McCarthy Arts 


activism 

NORTHERN VERMONT HIKE FOR HUNGER: 

or three-mile loops to raise awareness about 
hunger and malnutrition through Hunger Free 

Outdoor Family Center, Williston, 10 a.m. $25, 
Info, 865-0255, hike®hungerfreevtorg. 

agriculture 

AUTUMN INTRIGUE: PLANTS FOR MAXIMUM 
IMPACT: Flora fans learn how to extend the 
flower season through the fall with designer 



Full 8 Part Time 

Toddler-Preschool Openings 

Fitness and fun in a developmental^ appropriate structured • 
environment that promotes wellness and healthy living. 

Activities include: swimming, 
tennis, climbing wall, creative 

movement, foreign language, 3 * 

music and much mareLMBBir wf , \ 


SPACES 

LIMITED 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 


.WEwds&fitness 

■uii/li/ RrltIB 


alexandrad@edgevt.com 


HE SAID WHAT? 

For breaking local news 
and political commentary, 
go straight to the source: 



on ★★★★★ 

message 

VERMONT'S POLITICS & NEWS BLOG 


sevendaysvt.com/blogs 


It’s time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 



ANDREW D. M1KELL. ESQ. JULIE LAMOREAUX 
STATE MANAGER REALTOR wxrrm 


I Vermont Attorneys 
Title (Corporation 


BANKER U 


lll(K0k(« BI'ARDMAN 


[W' 'Vermont zAtomeys 
LU Title (Corporation presents a 

Home© 

Buying 

Seminar 

hosted by SEVEN DAYS 

Thursday, October 11, 6-8 p.m. 
ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM & SCIENCE CENTER 


5:30 Check-In 

LIGHT DINNER PROVIDED 


THE MORTGAGE TEAM FROM: 

@ New England 

Federal Credit Union 

TIM DONLAN 
JEANNE BOUCHER 


RSVPby: 

NOON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11 
AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM OR 865-1020 X 36 






calendar 


It'S The Point 
Vfirld Tour! 

Starting Monday, 
September 24 th 


listen for YOUR chance to win a trip to 

The Austin City 
Limits Festival 


starring The Red Hot Chili Peppers, 
Neil Young & Crazy Horse, 

The Black Keys, Jack White, 
Florence + the Machine, The Shins, 
Weezer, Gotye (& Kimbra), 


The Dunwells, and a kajillion more! 



point 

» Independent Radio 


104-7 and 93.3 in Burlington 

104.7 and 100.3 in Montpelier 

95.7 in the Northeast Kingdom 
103.1 & 107.7 in The Upper Valley 


HERPES. LONG CAT, DERIVE. MOUTHBREATHER: 

Local and regional bands play hardcore 
punk and beyond in the gallery. ROTA 
Gallery. Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7 p.m. $3-10. Info. 
518-314-9872. 

PEACE CONCERT: Harmony keepers mark the 
International Day of Peace with local musicians 
and community choir members. Bring a chair 
and a candle. Rain location: Bethany Church. 
Vermont Statehouse lawn. Montpelier. 5:30-7 

SING FOR PEACE: Members of six area choruses 
and Counterpoint get vocal in an annual song 
celebration supporting Volunteers for Peace. 
Grace Congregational Church, Rutland, 4 p.m. 
Donations accepted. Info. 540-1784. 

THE AEROLITES: Jeremy Harple. Victor Veve, 
Dannis Hackney. Micah Sanguedolce and Ian 
Wade play original folk-rock, funk, bluegrass and 
reggae at the school's homecoming and reunion 

Center for the Arts). Johnson State College. 6:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 635-1251. 

THE STEPH PAPPAS EXPERIENCE: A veteran 

to the Pride Vermont Festival. Battery Park. 
Burlington, 3 p.m. Free. Info. 660-0826. 
the tod pronto band: Born and raised in 
Newport, the singer-songwriter and storyteller 
delivers folk-rock refrains with his quintet. 
Haskell Free Library & Opera House. Derby Line. 
7:30 pm. $8-10. Info. 748-2600. 

UVM FALLFEST FEATURING A$AP ROCKY: 
Hip-hop frontrunners Schoolboy 0. Danny 
Brown and the A$AP Mob join the rapper on 
his LONGLIVEASAP Tour, Patrick Gymnasium. 
UVM, South Burlington, 10 p.m, $10-25. Info, 
656-2076. 

•VERMONT IS WHERE IT'S AT': The Barre-Tones 
and Foreign Exchange deliver barbershop-style 
a cappella numbers in a high-octane showcase 
hosted by George Woodard. Barre Opera House. 
7 p.m. Info. 498-8545. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: MADE 
IN VERMONT MUSIC FESTIVAL: See SAT.21. 
Vergennes Opera House. 7:30 p.m. 

outdoors 

A CCC CAMP AT WATERBURY DAM: The 

Waterbury Historical Society's Anne Imhoff and 
nature interpreter Brian Aust lead tours through 
Little River State Park at 10 a.m., 1 p.m. and 3 

reflections on the Civilian Conservation Corps' 
local impact at a potluck gathering at Thatcher 
Brook Primary School, with dinner at 5:30 p.m. 
and a lecture at 6:30 p.m. Various locations. 
Waterbury. Info. 244-8433. 

MAKING TRACKS & seeing SKINS: Explorers 
look for signs of furry friends and make track 
casts to take home. Meet at the Nature Center. 
Little River State Park, Waterbury. 4 p.m. $2-3: 
free for kids under 4: call to confirm. Info. 244- 
7103. greenwarblertPgmail.com. 

OWL PROWL & NIGHT GHOST HIKE: Flashlight 
holders spy denizens of dusk on a journey to 
19th-century settlement ruins, where spooky 
Vermont tales await. Meet at the History Hike 
parking lot. Little River State Park. Waterbury. 6 
p.m. $2-3: free for kids under 4: call to confirm. 
Info. 244-7103. greenwarbler®gmail.com. 
ROCKIN' THE LITTLE RIVER: Visitors meet at the 
Waterbury Oam viewpoint and monument to ex- 
plore a reforested encampment and learn about 

Winooski Valley from flooded ruin. Little River 
State Park, Waterbury. 1 p.m. $2-3; free for kids 
under 4; call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. green- 



seminars 

INTRODUCTION TO DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: 

Final Cut Pro users learn basic concepts of the 
editing software. VCAM Studio, Burlington. 11 
a-m.-l p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 651-9692. 
LEARN S'MORE ABOUT CAMPING: A marshmal- 
low roast caps a day of tent tutorials, camp 
cooking 101. gear clinics and outdoor activities 
for kids. Mt. Philo State Park, Charlotte. 11 a.m.- 

ONE-ON-ONE COMPUTER TUTORIALS: Seniors 
conquer newfangled technology in a no-stress 
environment. Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 

878-6955. 

OPEN MEDIA WORKSHOP: Professional or nov- 
ice film editors learn about various programs for 
mixing and enhancing all of their video assets 
into a single project. VCAM Studio. Burlington. 




SPARTAN BEAST: Only the toughest competi- 
tors can make it through this 'obstacle race 
from hell," with more than 25 tricky roadblocks 
in 13 miles. Killington Grand Resort Hotel. 9 a.m. 
$110-205. Info, 353-8129. 

STEPHEN MOUNT MEMORIAL 5K FUN RUN/ 

Vermonter who died while competing in a triath- 
lon. Williston Community Park, registration. 3 
p.m.: race, 4 p.m.: awards ceremony, raffle and 
prizes follow. $5-10: $20 per family. Info. 878- 
4641. scheer2@comcasLnet. 


WALK/RUN FOR LUPUS NOW: Good Samaritans 
move toward a cure for this unpredictable, life- 
threatening disease at a 5K outing. Oakledge 



Info. 244-5988. 



talks 

BILL MCKIBBEN: The Vermont author and 
prominent environmental activist takes on the 
fossil-fuel companies in "The Fight We Should 
Actually Be Having; as part of the Burlington 
Book Festival. Main Street Landing Performing 
Arts Center, Burlington. 11 a.m.-noon. Free. Info. 

MEET 8. GREET WITH SHANNON MILLER: 

The seven-time Olympic medalist visits with 

Proceeds benefit the Eleanor B. Daniels Fund. 
See calendar spotlight Green Mountain 
Gymnastics. Williston, 10-11 a.m. $10 donation; 
$25 donation per family. Info. 652-2454. 


WALK WILLISTON: A Winooski Valley Park theater 

District educator leads a leisurely woodland handspring PUPPET COMPANY: See FRI.21, 

stroll on the first day of autumn, investigating 8 p.m. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


'NEXT TO NORMAL': See WE0.19, 8 p.m. 

PUPPETS IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS: Black- 



tains.com for locations. Info. 387-4051. 

THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE': See FRI.21. 2:30 

'THE YEAR OF MAGICAL THINKING': See 

THU.20,8p.m. 

words 



from the train in Hitchcock's 1938 thriller. 
Chandler Gallery. Randolph, 7 p.m. $9. Info. 431- 
0204.outreachiffchandler-arts.org. 

'THE INTOUCHABLES': See FRI.21, 1:30 p.m., 


food & drink 

ANNUAL HARVEST DINNER: Turkey, mashed 
potatoes, squash, stuffing and all the fixings 
highlight the bounty of the growing season. 
Proceeds benefit Most Holy Trinity Parish. 
Municipal Building. Orleans, noon. $5-10: $30 



KING ARTHUR FLOUR GRAND OPENING 
WEEKEND: See FRI.21, 7:30 a.m.-6 p.m. 
OCTOBERFEST Z012: An accordion player 



MILLENNIAL WRITERS ON STAGE: Fifteen 
rising stars of the literary world read their 
creative work at this Burlington Book Festival 
event hosted by theater professional Robin 


WOLFGANG MIEDER: The coauthor of 77ie 
Dictionary of Modern Proverbs discusses 
language, structure, length and metaphors in 
■Think Outside the Box: The Fascinating World 
of Modern Proverbs.’ Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library. Williston. 1 p.m. Free, info, 878-4918. 

writers workshop: Tracy K. smith, author of 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning poetry collection Life 
on Mars, reads from her work as part of a series 
featuring some of today's most dynamic writers 
of contemporary literature. Main street Landing 
Performing Arts Center. Burlington. 4 p.m. Free, 
Info. 656-3056. bored®uvm.edu. 


SUN. 23 

bazaars 

BIRD'S BOOK EXCHANGE: See SAT.22, 10 a.m.-4 


etc. 

COMMUNITY OPEN HOUSE: Theatergoers test 
out the Flynn's newly installed seats and other 
facility updates at an afternoon of kids drama 
and dance workshops, and discussions by three 
prominent Vermont authors: Alison Bechdel, 
Tanya Lee stone and Madeleine Kunin. Flynn 
Center for the Performing Arts. Burlington, 1 
p.m. Free. Info, 863-5966. 

MAPLE VIEW FARM ALPACAS OPEN HOUSE: See 

WALK TO END ALZHEIMER'S: Vermonters 
add momentum to the nationwide movement 
toward eliminating brain dementia. Proceeds 
benefit Alzheimer's research, care and support. 


fairs & festivals 

BURLINGTON BOOK FESTIVAL: See FRI.21. 11 


KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.19, 8 a.m. 

film 

' Al WEIWEI: NEVER SORRY': See FRI.21. 1:30 

CHANDLER FILM SOCIETY: 'THE LADY 
VANISHES': After a storm delays their travel, a 


SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: 

Farmers, food vendors, artists and crafters set 
up booths in the parking lot. south Burlington 
High School, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, sbfm.man- 
ager®gmail.com. 

STOWE FARMERS MARKET: Preserves, produce 
and other provender attract fans of local food. 

Free. Info. 472-8027 or 498-4734. info®stowevt- 
farmersmarket.com. 

T.N. VAIL CLAMBAKE & SILENT AUCTION: 


lobster. New England clam chowder, corn on the 
cob. roasted red potatoes, strawberry shortcake 
and more. Proceeds support student scholar- 
ships, Softball Field, Lyndon state College. 
Lyndonville, silent auction and cocktails, 4 p.m.: 
dinner. 5:30 p.m. $60. Info, 626-6458, jennifer. 
harris®lyndonstate.edu. 

WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers 

ucfs on the green. Champlain Mill. Winooski, 10 


language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 

tongue at a casual, drop-in chat, Fletcher Free 
Library. Burlington, 4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


music 

AN EVENING WITH DAVID GRISMAN: A mando- 
linist/composer heads up a blend of folk, swing, 
bluegrass, Latin, jazz and gypsy music in the 
Foeger Ballroom. Jay Peak Resort. 7-10 p.m. $45: 
$100 for VIP tickets. Info. 327-2154. bsmith® 
iaypeakresort.com. 


ART HERTTUA: The jazz guitarist plays every- 



VERMONT MUSIC FESTIVAL: See SAT.21, Haskell 

outdoors 





ROCKIN' THE LITTLE RIVER: See SAT.22. 11 a.m. 



STOREWIDE 

Friday & Saturday 

September 21 & 22 




t fut/uii/m si/otr t/esiy/isfrom 
l/t rS/ana * foloto Goueefionf 
Gome m iuu/tjcl yours — 

bforel/ity t/tsa/if>ccrr.' 

Unique sterling silver jewelry, clothing 8. quality global gifts 
Store hours: Visit us at: (Soi) 453-7102. 

un-Sat 10-6 Sun 11-4 1S Main Sl Bristol, VT emcraldroscgifiseyaboo.com 



Abou Diaby has joined 
The Men's Salon at 
Oasis Day Spa and is 
now offering full range of 

Barber Services 


e MCNS 

SALON 




calendar 


SUN.23 « P.63 

War of the Weeds! : Plant pullers say good-bye 
to invasive honeysuckle shrubs. A-Side Beach 
parking lot Little River State Park. Waterbury, 10 
a.m. $2-3: free for kids under 4; call to confirm. 
Info, 244-7103, greenwarbler@gmail.com. 

sport 

Cider house run/Walk . Athletic types stretch 
their legs along a fruitful two- or four-mile race 
course. All paid, registered racers receive a 
free pick-your-own bag for apples. Shelburne 
Orchards, 11 a.m. S5-25. Info, 98S-4410. 

talks 

Bret Stephens : The Wall Street Journal's 
foreign-affairs columnist lends his extensive 
knowledge to a lecture on 'Israel and the New 
Middle East," Silver Maple Ballroom, Davis 
Center, UVM, Burlington, 7 p.m. S15. Info, 233- 
0S56 or 863-5354. 

theater 

puppets in the Green Mountains : See 

SAT.Z2, 3p.m„ 5:30 p.m. &8 p.m. 

't he pirates of penzan Ce': See FRI.21, 2:30 

'the Year of Ma GiCal thinkin G': See THU.20, 
2 p.m. 


Mon .24 

etc. 

new Charlotte duplex. Champlain Senior Center. 
McClure MultiGenerational Center, Burlington, 
6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 872-8726. 

fairs & festivals 

kiilin Gton haY festival : See WED.19. 8 a.m. 


film 

'ai Wei Wei: never sorr Y': See FRI.21. 5:30 p.m. 
't he first Year' : Davis Guggenheim's 2001 

| five rookie teachers in the Los Angeles public - 

^ Johnsbury, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-2600. 

•C 'theintou Cha Bias' : See FRI.21. 7:30 p.m. 

5 food & drink 
uj Bur Ger niGht : See FRI.21. 4:30-7:30 p,m. 
oCto Berfest 2012 : See SUN.23, 11 a.m.-7 p.m. 


^ health & fitness 

id avoid falls With iMproved sta Bilit Y: See 

3 FRI.21, 10 a.m. 

S r .i.p.p.e.d.: See SAT.22. 7-8 p.m. 

5 kids 

° Musi C With r aphael : See THU.20. 10:45 a.m. 

Memorial Library. Williston, 6:30 p.m. Free. 

Q preregister. Info, 876-7147. 

Burlington. 10:35 a.m. Free. Info. 863-1066. ext. 


2 Church a30-ll a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
j 'star Wars' Clu B; May the Force be with fans 


flicks. Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 4:30- 
5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 

their imaginations through tales, songs and 
rhymes. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 11- 
11:30 a.m. Free, Info, 865-7216. 
sWanton pla YGroup : Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play 
and snacks. Mary Babcock Elementary School, 
Swanton, 9: 30-11 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 


music 


reCorder- pla Yin G Group : Musicians produce 
early-folk, baroque and swing-jazz melodies. 
New and potential players welcome. Presto 
Music Store, South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 658-0030, info@prestomusic.net. 


players are welcome to pitch in as Burlington's 
samba street percussion band sharpens its 
tunes. Experience and instruments are not 
required. 8 Space Studio Collective. Burlington, 
6-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 862-5017. 

a women's a cappella chorus at weekly open re- 
hearsals. Pines Senior Living Community. South 
Burlington, 6:15-9:15 p.m. Free. Info, 658-0398. 


seminars 

CoMMunit Y her B Class : Under the guidance 
of Graham Unangst-Rufenacht herbalists- 
in-training explore the tastes and smells of 
therapeutic plants to glean information about 
their physiological or spiritual impacts. Vermont 
Center for Integrative Herbalism, Montpelier. 6-8 
p.m. $10-12: preregister. Info. 224-7100, info© 
vtherbcenter.org. 


sport 

Coed adult dodGeBall : Players break a sweat 
chucking and sidestepping foam balls at this 
friendly pickup comped tion. Orchard School. 
South Burlington. 7-8 p.m. $5. Info. 598-8539. 

talks 

elder education enri ChMent fall series : 

Gregory Sharrow, the director of education at 
the Vermont Folklife Center, sums up the era 
in "Folklife in the 21st Century." Faith United 
Methodist Church. South Burlington, 2 p.m. $5 
drop-in for all ages. Info. 864-3516. 
trevorWeston : In "Music and Mysticism," 
the acclaimed composer considers the power of 
getting lost in a song. McCarthy Arts Center, St. 
Michael's College, Colchester. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
654-2536. 


theater 

SAT22.7:30p.m. 

words 

gobble up mouthwatering novels about food 
and culture, such as this week's The Mistress of 
Spices by Chitra Banerjee Divakaruni. Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 6:30 p,m. Free. Info. 
223-3338. 

Budding wordsmiths improve their craft through 
"homework" assignments, creabve exercises 
and sharing. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 10 
a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 388-2926. cpotter935@ 
comcast.net. 

Library. Williston. 12:30-2:30 pirn. Free. Info, 
878-4918. 


tue .25 


agriculture 

deners. Faith United Methodist Church, South 
Burlington, 1:15-3 p.m. Free. Info. 862-4435. 
trees: plantin G & Care : Master gardener 

Library. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 434-3036. 

dance 

pm. $14. Info. 22S-8699 or 223-2921. ^ 

Participants do-si-do and swing their partners 
'round at a wholesome evening of stress-reliev- 
ing dance. Cafeteria. Frederick H. Tuttle Middle 
School, South Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. Free. Info. 
878-2485 or 985-2012. 


environment 

Green drinks : Activists and professionals for a 
cleaner environment raise a glass over network- 

p.m. Free. Info, 540-0188. 

fairs & festivals 

kiilin Gton haY festival See WED.19, 8 a.m. 

film 

'ai WeiWei: never sorr Y': See FRI.21. 5:30 p.m, 
'the intou Cha Bles' : See FRI.21. 7: 30 p.m. 


food & drink 

hoMeMade apple pie: Champlain Orchards 
bakers distinguish among apple varieties as 
they craft perfectly flaky crusts and warm, sweet 
fillings. Sustainability Academy, Lawrence 
Barnes School. Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m. $5-10. 
Info. 861-9700. 

oCto Berfest 2012 : See SUN.23. 11 a.m.-7 p.m. 
SAT.22, 3-6 p.m. 


health & fitness 

CoMMunit Y MediCal school : In "Handle 
With Care: Managing Traumatic Brain Injuries," 

surgeon Margaret Tandoh speaks on her area 
of expertise. A Q&A session follows. Carpenter 
Auditorium. Given Medical Building, UVM, 
Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 847-2886. 

I au Ghter Yo Ga What's so funny? Giggles 

355-5129. -BP 


protein 101 : Alternative Roots Wellness 

Burlington' 5-6 p.m. Free. Info, 861-9700. 
r ,i.p.p.e.d.: See SAT.22, 5-6 p.m. 
steps to Wellness : Cancer survivors attend 
diverse seminars about nutrition, stress man- 
agement. acupuncture and more in conjunction 
with a medically based rehabilitation program. 
Fletcher Allen Health Care Cardiology Building, 
South Burlington, 6-7 p.m. Free. Info, 656-2176. 


kids 

Children's stor Y t iMe: See FRI.21, 10:30 a.m. 


Library, Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 
fairfax stor Y hour : Good listeners up to age 
6 are rewarded with tales, crafts and activities. 
Fairfax Community Library. 9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. 
Info, 849-2420. 

frost Y&friends therap Y doGs: Young 
readers share their favorite texts with friendly 
pooches. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 
Williston. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 
878-4918. 

hiGhGate stor Y hour : See WED.19. 10-11 a.m. 

11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

suMMer stor Yhour : Three- to 5-year-olds 

Library, WiMiston, 11 a.m. FreeJnfo, 178-4918. 


language 

Upstreet Cafe. Burlington, 4:30-6 p.m. Free. Info. 
864-5088. 


Burlington, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 864-5088. 


seminars 

Buddhis Mina nutshell : Amy Miller serves 

ercises. Milarepa Center. Barnet. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 


talks 


Library, Colchester. 1 p.m. Free. Info, 879-7576. 


878-4132. V 


theater 

't itani C: t he Musi Cal’ : The "ship of dreams' 

with a sinking set. Paramount Theatre. Rutland, 

8 p.m. 534.50-39.50. Info, 775-0903. 

words 

davidBud Bill : The local writer introduces 

Books. Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 229-0774. 

7 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2536. ^ 

stor YMatters : Thecrisp fall air inspires 
autumnal tales in this storytellers meetup with 
poet David Weinstock. Ilsley Public Library, 
Middlebury. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 388-4095. david. 

t ovar Cerulli : The Vermont author of The 
Mindful Carnivore: A Vegetarian's Hunt for 
Sustenance draws on his experiences as a 
hunter, a vegetarian and a vegan, not necessarily 
in that order, Phoenix Books Burlington, 7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 448-3350. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


WED. 26 

comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: See WED.19. 8-10 p.m. 


community 

CIRC ALTERNATIVE TASK FORCE MEETING: 

Hie Chittenden County Regional Planning 
Commission Metropolitan Planning 



TROPICAL STORM IRENE SUPPORT GROUP: 

Berlin-area residents affected by the flood- 
ing share their stories and learn coping skills. 
Berlin Elementary school. 3:30 p.m. Free, info, 


MUSIC ft movement PLAYGROUP: Youngsters 
tune in for six weeks of song, dance and fun with 
instruments, St. Albans Free Library, 10:15-11:45 
a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
music WITH MR. CHRIS: See WED.19, 10 a.m. 

ST. ALBANS PLAYGROUP: See WED.19. 9-10:30 


STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.19, 10- 



ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Paria Italiano ? 



crafts 

MAKE STUFF!: See WED.19. 6-9 p.m. 

fairs & festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.19, 8 a.m. 


film 



THE INTOUCHABLES': See FRI.21. 1:30 p.m. ft 


food & drink 

BARRE FARMERS MARKET: See WED.19, 3-6:30 
COLCHESTER FARMERS MARKET: See WED.19, 
MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.19. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.19. 9 
a.m.-2p.m. 

OCTOBERFEST 2012: See SUN.23. 11 a.m.-7 p.m. 

WILLISTON FARMERS MARKET: See WED.19. 
4-7 p.m. 

health & fitness 


FARMERS MARKET WELLNESS TABLE: Trained 



HERBAL MEDICINE MAKING: Herbal education 



kids 

BABY TIME PLAYGROUP: See WED.19, 10:30 



music 



talks 

'LOOKING BACK: THE VERMONT INTERSTATE 
system': Research by a team of uvm students 
paves the way for a discussion of how the high- 
way's construction altered our landscape. Room 
219, Delehanty Hall. University of Vermont 
Burlington, 6 p.m. Free. Info. 656-3396. 


theater 

'NEXT TO NORMAL': See WED.19. 8 p.m. 

PUPPETS IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS: Si 


BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: INNER JOURNEYS: 



FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: See WED.19. 10-11:30 


HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.19. 11:15 a.m. 

MONTGOMERY PLAYGROUP: Little ones 


WHEN YOU'RE 
EXPECTING A BABY 

insist on experienced, supportive, personalized care 


When you’re expecting a new baby or planning a pregnancy, 
you need skilled, comprehensive care. The area’s longest- 
established obstetrics team, we offer complete services, from 
preconception care to delivery. And we customize your care 
to your needs and preferences, inducting natural childbirth, 
water birth and alternatives to drugs and epidural. Our 
obstetridans also actively support you throughout your 
labor, not just the delivery, and only intervene when it’s 
absolutely necessary. For the compassionate, individualized 
care you and your baby deserve, call us today. 

Caring, convenient & affordable 

• Experienced, board-certified specialists 

• Caring, dedicated physicians & staff • Flexible scheduling 

• Most insurance accepted & filed • Convenient location 


<wv 

/OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 55 Main Street, Suite 3 



Experienced, comprehenshe d- compassionate care that puts you first. Essex Junction 

Call (802) 879-1802 or visit www.ChamplainObGyn.com 
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THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13. 75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 



CLAY: INTERMEDIATE/ 


ADVANCED WHEEL: Sep. 27-Nov. 
IS. 9:30 a.m.-12 p.m, Weekly on 


27-Nov. 1. 6:30-9 p.m.. Weekly 
on ° u. Cost: $21 S/person. 

ECA Center. 135 Church St, 
Burlington. Ages 16+. Learn the 
basics of fashion drawing! Draw 


Weekly on Mon. Cost: $225/ 
person; S202.50/BCA member. 
Location: Burlington City Arts 
Digital Media Lab. Burlington. 
burlingtoncityarts.com. Learn 





Cost: $108/deanse pkg.: info 



available online. 


CLAY: HOLIDAY Cl: 



PHOTO: ADOBE LIGHTROOM 4: 

Sep. 20-0ct 25. 6-9 p.m.. Weekly 
on ’u. Cost: $250/person: 

Burlington City Arts Digital 



PRINT: INTRO TO SILK SCREEN- 



nember. S203/BCA mi 




Single? 

You don’t need fancy algorithms 
to find a date. Our 1000+ local 
members are smart and savvy 


Seven Days readers. You already 
have something in common! 



Getting started is easy.. 


#1 

#2 


Create a FREE profile on the web 
at sevendaysvt.com/personals. 

Don't be shy! People who post photos 
and lots of info about themselves 
get the most messages. 

Select the best suitors and reply 
to their messages for FREE. 

Get to know the person over email 
and when you're ready, make a date. 


ft 

Want tT 
to make 
the first 


move.' 


After you make 
your own profile, 
you can start a 
conversation with 
any Seven Days 
single for as little 
as $l/day! 


SEVEN DAYS 

pERSoNKS 

sevendaysvt.com 


classes 











music 


Going With 
the Flow 


Reuben Jackson is the new voice of 
jazz on Vermont airwaves 

BY DAN BOLLES 


R euben Jackson is almost pain- 
fully shy. As a photographer 
from Seven Days 9 utters around 
him snapping pics from increas- 
ingly unpredictable angles, he smiles and 
nods politely, clutching a lukewarm cup of 
coff ee. He’s uncomfortable as the photog 
moves him into diff erent lights, trying to 
coax a less awkward pose. 

Jackson is clearly ill at ease as the center 
of attention. But put him behind the micro- 
phone in a radio booth, and this shrinking 
violet blooms. His thoughtfiil-but-hesitant 
speech pattern becomes smooth and easy, 
his words given weight by his rich, reso- 
nant voice. His cadence, though calm and 
almost hypnotically lilting, is self-assured 
and authoritative, especially when he’s 
rifling on his favorite subject: music. 

Jackson, 56, is the new host ofVermont 
Public Radio's “Friday Night Jazz” pro- 
gram. He succeeds a man who was a vir- 
tual institution for local jazz afi cionados: 
George Thomas, who hosted “Jazz with 
George Thomas” on VPR for the past 11 
years before retiring this summer. 

“I kind of feel like Larry Holmes after 
Muhammad Ali stepped down,” says Jack- 
son of taking over for Thomas. “Who's the 
heavyweight champion?” 

He's joking ... mostly. And for what it's 
worth, Jackson could do worse than to 
emulate Holmes (metaphorically speak- 
ing), who is regarded as one of boxing’s 
all-time greats. 

“George is my hero,” he continues, his 
words shaded with genuine aff ection. 
Jackson admits to tuning in to Thomas' 
program regularly over the years from his 
home in Washington, D.C., often while 
curled up in bed. It’s a habit he picked up 
as a kid, listening to late-night radio broad- 
casts both for the music and for what he 
calls the lyrical quality of a good DJ’s de- 

“I always tell people the fi rst rappers 
I heard were ministers and disc jockeys,” 


Jackson says. “That percussive pattern 
was as beautiful and entrancing to me as 
the music.” 

He likens a talented radio jockey to a 
sherpa who guides the listener through the 
music and connects the historical, themat- 
ic and emotional dots. Thomas, he says, 

“Just like a musician might have idols 
he’d emulate, I have programmers I idol- 
ize, either because of their knowledge, or 
delivery, or both,” says Jackson. "George is 
one of those people.” 

The admiration is mutual. 

“He has a great voice and a great de- 
livery," says Thomas. “And he knows his 

That’s an understatement. 

Before moving to Vermont in 2011 to 
take a job teaching English at Burlington 
High School, Jackson served as the cura- 
tor of the Duke Ellington Collection at the 
Smithsonian Museum for 20 years. He is 
also an accomplished music critic, having 
written for a number of prestigious publi- 
cations, including Washington City Paper 
and the Washington Post, as well as Jazz- 
Times, JAZZIZ and All About Jazz. His re- 
views have also been featured on National 
Public Radio’s “All Things Considered." 

Jackson was bora in Georgia and 
moved to Washington, D.C., as a child with 
his family in 1958. He says he started his 
musical education underground, literally. 

“I heard everything from Earl Scruggs 
to [Italian violinist Niccolo] Paganini in my 
parents’ basement,” he says. 

Jackson's father was a voracious jazz 
fan who would often invite friends to 
the family basement to listen to records. 
Jackson recalls sitting at the top of the 
basement steps and eavesdropping. But it 
wasn’t just the intoxicating notes drifting 
from the hi-fi that captured his attention. 

“I was intrigued by the names,” he says. 
"Thelonious Monk, Carmell Jones; they 
were musical in and of themselves. They 


didn’t sound like Chubby Checker.” 

Neither did the music. 

“I would hear this sound," Jackson says. 

“Under penalty of death,” he began 
sneaking his dad’s jazz records from their 
basement bin. Those risky childhood 
heists led him on a path that Jackson has 
followed ever since. 

“I’ve been chasing music most of my 
life," he says. “It’s been a constant pursuit 
of that beauty and possibility.” 

Jackson graduated from Goddard Col- 
lege in 1978. The small Plainfi eld school is 
where he got his start in radio, DJing on 
the then-10-watt college station WGDR. 
But Jackson studied writing, not music, 
at Goddard. He's an accomplished poet, 
which is a skill that Thomas says sets Jack- 
son apart as a jazz scholar and DJ. 

“He thinks like a poet," notes Thomas, 
who fi rst met Jackson through a shared 
love of poetry. He adds that the new host’s 
poetic instinct and gentle demeanor afford 
Jackson a broad appeal, something the oft- 
stigmatized genre of jazz has struggled to 


“Things happen on several levels, si- 
multaneously," says Thomas of his succes- 
sor’s on-air style. “So someone who is new 
to the music can enjoy it because the music 
is really good, while someone who is into 
jazz can appreciate his selections because 
of how diverse, how intelligent and how 
from his heart they are.” 

Ultimately, Jackson hopes to use his 
new forum to challenge listeners, getting 
them to think beyond stodgy labels and 
outdated defi rations and see jazz as part of 
the larger, always-evolving musical whole. 

“What I want to expose people to is 
that the art form is not relegated to a cer- 
tain time period," says Jackson, who gen- 
erally has little use for the term “jazz” it- 
self. (He quotes Ornette Coleman: “Rock, 
classical, folk and jazz are all yesterday’s 
titles.’’) 

“The Winooski River doesn't stop in 
Plainfi eld,” Jackson concludes, off ering a 
poetic metaphor. “It keeps going.” ® 




GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


sQiuNobites 

BY DAN BOLLES 


Composing 

Hallelujah 

Ever watch the "The Voice" on NBC? 
Me neither. But methinks I may be 
tuning in over the coming weeks, even 
though it violates my standing rule 
against watching reality television — 
aside from “Top Chef,” of course. And 
that’s only because one day I will marry 
Padma Lakshmi and live out my days 
cooking for her and our 14 absurdly 
beautiful children. Ahem. 

Aaaanyway, in case you hadn’t heard 
— which likely means you’re not on 
Facebook or Twitter or have been in a 
coma for the past week — Burlington's 
nicole nelson, of the fiber-excellent 
blues-and-roots duo dwight & nicole, is 
killin’ it on the major-network talent 

For the unfamiliar, “The Voice” 
is basically the Peacock’s answer to 
Fox’s “American Idol,” which was 
America's answer to England's “Pop 
Idol,” which was England’s answer to 
ed mcmahon's “Star Search,” which was 
the evolutionary cousin of the “Gong 
Show,” which ... well, you get the idea. 
It’s a talent show. It involves voices. And 
celebrities! 

The format on “The Voice” differs 
from that of “Idol,” in large part 
because there’s no jerky British guy in a 
V-neck slinging jerky British insults at 
overwhelmed teenagers, or startlingly 
unhealthy-looking members of 
aerosmith as judges. Instead, the judging 
panel consist of cee-lo green doing 
flamboyantly Cee-Lo Green things, 
handsome country star blake shelton 
being handsome, maroon s’s adam levine 
and his tattoos, and Christina Aguilera’s 
cleavage. 

But the primary difference is in the 
varying stages of competition. The first 
is a blind audition in which the four 
judges sit facing away from the stage 
and can only pass judgment based on 
what they hear — the voice, get it? — 
which is actually a pretty awesome 
wrinkle. The judges are evaluating 
talent to put together a team of singers, 
which they will coach through the 
remaining rounds. When judges hear 
something they like, they hit a button, 
which spins their chair around and 
means they want that singer on their 
squad. If more than one judge wants a 

chooses which team to join. Ya dig? 

Nelson, doing a soulful version of 



Leonard cohen's "Hallelujah,” was a 
unanimous choice, as all four judges 
requested her vocal services. Levine 
(and his tattoos) was first to chime in. 
The other three waited until she hit 
a spine-tingling, jeff BucKLEY-ish high 
note at the song’s apex before dinging 
their buttons. Having never seen the 
show previously, I have no idea if a 
unanimous decision is common, though 
I suspect not. In any case, if s a good 
sign, right? 

So what does it mean? Nelson, who 
chose Levine as her coach — and gets 
Mary J. Blige as a mentor — advances to 
the battle round, in which she and one 
of her teammates will square off head 
to head, singing the same song. Then, in 
the first of the live battles, contestants 
from each team duke it out, with home 
audiences voting for a winner. There are 
several hurdles in the rounds beyond 
that, but should Nelson win it all, she’ll 
get a big bag o’ cash as well as a record 
deal with Universal. 

I caught up with Nelson by phone 
over the weekend, and she was, 
unsurprisingly, overwhelmed by the 
national attention since her episode 
aired last week. (Her version of 
“Hallelujah” has been well within the 
top 100 on iTunes since.) 

Nelson said she was initially leery of 
competing on a reality show but that the 
format on “The Voice” was appealing. 

“I felt this show was different,” she 
said. “It’s a tremendous opportunity to 
share music and every emotion in my 
heart with the entire world. To feel that 
connection is something that is so often 
missing when music gets too simplified 
or polished up. So I thought, It’s time 
to put your money where your mouth is, 
indie girl." 


Nelson is home in Vermont, 
currently enjoying some downtime 
while the rest of the first-round 
auditions play out. But she’ll be back on 
the national stage soon competing in 
the battle round in the coming weeks. 

In the meantime, you can catch her 
the next two Wednesdays, September 19 
and 26, when she sits in at her partner 
dwight ritcher's ongoing residency at 
Nectar’s. Nelson calls the weekly gig 
the “best hang she’s had in a long time.” 
(Cut to a single tear running down Cee- 
Lo’s cheek.) And I don’t doubt it. While 
you might not see Ritcher on “The 
Voice” or “Idol” anytime soon, dude 
is a tremendous vocalist and guitarist 
in his own right Together, the two 
are among the finest — and previously 
underappreciated — acts currently 
calling Vermont home. In other words, 
Dwight & Nicole can spin my barstool 
anytime. 

BiteTorrent 

In a related story, you probably didn't 
know this — mostly because I'm making 
it up — but back in the 1980s, cock- 
rockers led lo/co were finalists on “Star 
Search.” The band ultimately lost to 
teen pop idol tiffany. Well, technically 
they were disqualified for unseemly 
booze-fueled shenanigans involving 
a pants-less Ed McMahon that have 
no business being recounted in a 
family newspaper. But still, of the two 
musical acts, only one has since posed 
for Playboy, so there's that. Anyway, 
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Follow <&DanBolles on 
Twitter for more music news. 









Preparing for the Great 

Attunement! 

Learn how you can prepare 

for the shift coming on 12/21/12 

Jungian Center 

for the Spiritual Sciences 

www.jungiancenter.org 

802 244 7909 



CLUB DATES E 




ON THE RISE BAKERY Preston 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Mid-week 
Schmitt (folk). 9p.m., $2/3. 18+ ® 

northern 

BEE'S KNEES: Andrew Parker-Renga 
(singer-songwriter). 7:30 pm, 

songwriter), 8:30 p.m.. Free. 

regional 

monopole: Open Mic, 8 p.m., Free. 


CLUB METRONOME: MuShpoSt& 
Electrode Ent. present: Youngbloodz 
Equinox with RL Orime (EDM). 9 p.m.. 

dobrA TEA: Robert Resnik (folk). 7 





central 

BAOITOS: Dale Cavanaugh (folk). 5 

CHARLIE O'S: Wes Hamilton 8. Jesse 
Oile (rock). 10 p.m„ Free. 

CLEAN SLATE caf£: dean Slate Quiz 
(trivia), 7 pm. Free. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Thirsty 
Thursday Karaoke. 9 p.m., Free. 

Mary Oo Round (piano). 7 p.m.. Free. 

champlain valley 


BRANDON MUSIC cafC: sayon 



northern 

BEE'S KNEES: Audrey Bernstein & 
the Young Jazzers (jazz), 7:30 pm. 



Turn It Down In an age when louder is often 
equated with better, the milk carton kids are uniquely refreshing. 
While many modern acts overwhelm with all manner of aggressive 
beats, synths and other sonic shenanigans, the California-based 
duo strips its music to the barest essentials, using little more than 
plaintive voices and sparse guitars to craft warm, compelling 
suites that succeed not through shiny bells and whistles but pure, 
thoughtful song craft. The Kids turn up at the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge this Sunday, September 23. 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Viva (rock). 10 p.m.. Free. 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Gary 


TABU CAFE & NIGHTCLUB: Karaoke 
Night with Sassy Entertainment, 5 

THERAPY: Therapy Thursdays with 
DJ NYCE (Top 40), 10:30 pm. Free. 


BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke with 



THU. 20 




FRI.21 


burlington area 


Compton with Geoff Goodhue (folk). 

RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ 


burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Matt Ronan (singer- 


LIFT: Ladies Night. 9 p.m„ Free/S3. 

MARRIOTT HARBOR LOUNGE: Queen 
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the boys are back in town for roughly 
their 1276th reunion gig. They’ll be 
at Nectar’s this Friday, September 21. 
And they’ll be at the drunk tank on the 
corner of Pearl and North Winooski 
early on Saturday, September 22. 


I’m hesitant to mention anything about 
local comedy since hearing that my 
name came up more than a few times 
during the recent farewell roast of kit 
rivers — I’m sure only nice things were 
said, right? Still, I really get a kick out 
of writing about the burgeoning local 
comedy scene — and I hope you do 
reading about it. Until now, though, 
the bulk of my comedic reporting has 
been centered on standup comedy, 
the most visible form locally. But 
nationally, standup’s unpredictable 
cousin, improv, has been exploding in 
popularity. For that we can likely thank 
comedians such as Stephen colbert, will 
ferrell and tina fey, who started out 
in troupes like Second City or Improv 
Olymics. Anyway, Burlington, always 
charmingly behind on national trends, 
just might catch up this Saturday, 
September 22, when the spark improv 
troupe from spark arts debuts its 
quarterly improvisational-comedy 
series at Club Metronome. The show 
will feature a crew from ImprovBoston, 
who will teach a workshop at the Spark 
Arts studio earlier that day. If you're 

point of reference would be the TV 


show “Whose Line Is It Anyway?" The 
art form has myriad other styles, but 
that’s the closest approximation to what 
you can expect at Metronome. If you 
like what you see and maybe want to 
try it yourself, you can always drop in 
on the improv sessions at Spark every 
Wednesday. 


Last but not least, a little bit of 
shameless company shilling As you 
may have seen, our annual — award- 
winning! — college guide. What's Good, 
hit the streets recently. In celebration, 
we’re throwing a big ol’ party and 
inviting several of our closest EDM 
DJ pals. The Mixmasters Showcase 
this Friday, September 21, at Club 


Metronome features 10 of the area’s 
finest DJs. They represent styles 
from across the increasingly varied 
EDM landscape, from dubstep to 
moombahton to trap to whatever new 
iteration was just invented while I was 
writing this sentence. We’ll have cats 
from several of BTV’s best known D J 
crews, including mushpost, 2K deep and 
bonjour-hii, Also of note, DJ Liu will 
drop by, both spinning and pushing 
the second season of her excellent 
interview podcast, Tour Date. The first 
episode, featuring indie pop duo Matt & 
Kim, drops Wednesday, September 19. 
Check it out at 7dvt.com. ® 




Listening In 

Once again, this weeks totally 
| self-indulgent column segment, in 
which I share a random sampling 
of what was on my iPod, turntable, 

I CO player, eight-track player, etc, 

Grizzly Bear, 

Shields 

The Avett Brothers. 

The Carpenter 


Bob Dylan. 

Tempest 

A Small Arrival 


la 







i 
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REVIEW this 


READ BOOKS 


Rue Mevlana, 
Synthetic Emotion 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Among the myriad genres, subgenres 
and sub-subgenres that make up 
the Greater Vermont music scene, 
glam is relatively underrepresented, 
particularly the glitchy, electro-pop 
variety. But that’s not to say the Green 
Mountains are completely devoid of 
throbbing, beat-centric fabulousness. 
Rue Mevlana, a self-described 
supergroup led by songwriter and front 
man Nathan Jarvis, have been keeping 
savvy Burlington audiences sweaty and 
sated since 2005. Earlier this summer, 
the band released its latest album, 
Synthetic Emotion. The effort comes 
on the heels of a deliciously devious 
holiday EP, Dancing to Keep Warm, 
released late last year, and marks the 
band’s fourth full-length album. 

Taken as a whole, the record's 14 
tracks represent a hypnotic 52-minute 
daze. Jarvis’ production is generally 
informed by house and techno, with 



just enough occasional breakbeat snap 
to yank the listener out of a trance. 
That's not to say Rue Mevlana’s tracks 
are dull. They aren't. Rather, these cuts 
yearn to be blasted from the bass- 
fortified speakers of a dance club. This 
is dance music, first and foremost. And 
the translation to the tinny confines 
of your earbuds might make for an 
underwhelming experience, at least to 
the casual listener. But there is good 
reason to listen closely. 

The crux of the Rue crew’s appeal, 
aside from those frenetic dance mixes, 
is its subversive nature. That quality 


was made explicit on the band’s 
aforementioned Xmas romp, but it’s 
subtler on Synthetic Emotion. Jarvis and 
his bandmates, Marya Vallejos, Justine 
Crosby, Jess Mateik and Hannah 
Wall, specialize in cheeky, precocious 
songwriting delivered with a gleefully 
shameless brat-itude that reminds 
this critic of a more brazenly churlish 
version of Burlington indie-pop band 
the Smittens — whose music is far less 
cute and cuddly than you think, by the 
way. Imagine a strung-out Colin Clary 
rifling on douche-y celebs (“Scumbag 
Celebrity”) or a prickly Dana Kaplan 
taking Maverick to task (“Tom 
Cruise!”), and you’re in the ballpark. 

Synthetic Emotion is Rue Mevlana's 
most complete effort to date. Though 
it likely doesn't do their infamously 
salacious live act justice, it's an oft- 
titillating album that serves as a worthy 
introduction to glam pop in Vermont. 

Rue Mevlana play Farm Fresh: 
the Pride Party at the Higher Ground 
Ballroom on Saturday, September 22. 

DAN BOLLES 



Soulstice, Sonlstice 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Why, oh why, is there so much terrible 
reggae in the world? Perhaps it's 
because the genre is presumed — 
incorrectly — to be easy to play. How 
hard can it be to just play on the upbeat, 
right? Or maybe it’s got something to 
do with the pervading drug culture 
surrounding the genre. (A great idea 
stoned is usually half-baked sober.) 

In fairness, irie island music holds no 
monopoly on egregious violations of 
taste or quality. But for some reason, 
it seems to fall victim to frustrating 
cliches masquerading as soul or 
ingenuity, time and time again. And it 
needs to stop. 

All of which brings us to the 
newest member of Vermont's reggae 
community, Soulstice. On its self-titled 
debut EP, the Warren-based quintet 
offers 20 minutes of island grooves that 
demonstrate nearly every crime against 
reggae perpetrated in the last 50 years. 


Disingenuous proclamations of faith 
in Jah and/or Rastafarianism? Check. 
Obligatory ode(s) to getting high? 
Check. Obvious fusion with paint-by- 
numbers jam and funk grooves? Check 
and check. 

If predictable, this stuff is merely 
mildly frustrating. But what really irks 
about the EP is that Soulstice are better 
than this. Aside from the obvious shifts 
in tempo and syncopation, what made 
reggae different from its comparatively 
simplistic predecessors — ska and 


rocksteady — is that it introduced a 
subtly complex style. Soulstice seem 
to understand this. Their opening cut, 
“Tour the World,” is richly arranged 
and textured. So, too, are tracks such as 
"Gotta Be Good” and “Sensi Time” — 
both capture classic, undulating reggae 
feels fleshed out with intricate and 
understated accents. 

So why the reliance on every limp 
lyrical cliche in the book when Soulstice 
have the musical sense and creativity to 
do better? I (and I) don’t get it. 

Reggae is soul music. It is, pardon 
the chestnut, the music of the people, 
born of social and political unrest. 

(Look it up, kiddos.) Yet what Soulstice 
offer is the same pseudo-hippie bullshit 
that has surely caused Bob Marley to 
spin in his grave for decades — or, at 
the very least, made for this brilliant yet 
sadly telling 2005 Onion headline: “Bob 
Marley Rises From Grave to Free Frat 
Boys From Bonds of Oppression.” 

Sigh. 

DAN BOLLES 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


IF YOU'RE AN INDEPENDENT ARTIST OR BAND MAKING MUSIC IN VT. SEND YOUR CD TO US! 
DAN BOLLES C/0 SEVEN DAYS, 255 SO. CHAMPLAIN ST. STE 5, BURLINGTON, VT 05401 



YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1995 


14 CHURCH ST • BURUNGTON.VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 
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ADHD 


\ 


The Clinical Neuroscience 
Research Unit 
is seeking 13-18 year olds 
for a research study investigating 
ADHD and the brain. 

Study includes a brain seal 


Compensation up to 
$50 gift certificate to 
Burlington Town Center. 



For more information 
call Eva at 802-847-5444 
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Matt Johnson 


basement in Jacksonville, VT. 
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Forever Young 


art 


D usty Boynton declares that 
when she fi rst began painting, 
at age 52, what emerged on the 
paper “looked like it was done 
by a 5-year-old." Just a year later, in 1988, 
a New York Times review said she had “a 
childlike style that isn’t childish.” (It’s 
noteworthy that Boynton so quickly had 
an exhibit to be reviewed, and favorably.) 
What's the diff erence between child- 
like and childish? A discerning viewer 
can pick up on the intelligence, wit and 
wisdom in Boynton’s loosely drawn yet 
emotive human and animal forms. But 
you also could say she has, over her late- 
blooming career, totally nailed painting 
like a 5-year-old. 

And you could imagine Picasso nod- 
ding with approval. “Every child is an 
artist,” he famously said. “The problem 

up.” Boynton, it seems, has blithely ig- 
nored that problem — along with the 
expectation that adults must make “ma- 
ture" art. She is fully capable of doing 
so, as her realistic paintings in a recent 
catalog reveal. Instead, Boynton chooses 
to go at a blank surface with curiosity, 
openness and a great deal of energy. She 
likes the expression “abandoned but set 
free.” This from a woman whose previ- 
ous (and lucrative) creative pursuit was 
making sophisticated miniature tab- 
leaux from wood in exacting 1:12 pro- 
portions. 

Over brunch at the Bee’s Knees in 
Morrisville, Boynton announces that 
she doesn’t like to talk about her work. 
In fact, she confesses, she hadn’t really 
wanted to meet with a reporter; her 
dealer talked her into it. But Boynton’s 
warm and gregarious nature wins out 
and, little by little, she reveals how she 
came to painting. She attributes three 
other words to Picasso that impressed 
her: “trust, trust, trust.” Along with the 
Spanish master, a community-workshop 
art teacher Boynton encountered years 
ago inspired her to have faith in what 
she produced. "I follow my heart and 
my subconscious and let the painting go 
where it's going,” she says. 

Boynton is not the only artist to make 
this claim about her process. To be sure, 
the unfettered nature of her work is part 
of its appeal. But something else is at 
play here. Her paintings at first glance 
are joyous; at second glance, a sly se- 
duction unfolds. From the scribbled 
portraits, personalities and attitudes 





The Hyde Park, Vt.-bssed 
artist, who will be 77 in De- 
cember, exhibits and sells 
her work at Denise Bibro 
Fine Art in Manhattan, and 
for handsome sums. But the 
longtime former board 
ber of the Vermont Studio 
Center recently had her 
fi rst-ever exhibit in her 
adopted state, at the 
Helen Day Art Center 
in Stowe. That show 
presented about a doz- 


Rachel Morton — 
ing large-scale paintings, 
special-edition prints and what 
Boynton calls "structured reliefs.” 

These last are reminiscent of 
children’s books in which the 
pages are divided horizontally 
in thirds, and the figures on 
them can be arranged in prepos- 
terous, giggle-inducing combina- 
tions. Boynton does just that with her 
reliefs: Having drawn heads, torsos and 
legs separately on paper and cut them 
out, she affixes random trios together 
in a process one imagines is just plain 
fun — for example, in “Scoop," the head 
of a brown dog with cocked ears and 
rosy cheeks; the torso of a female with 
a cropped yellow shirt, holding an ice 
cream cone; and the crossed legs of an 
elephant wearing a mini-skirt. 


Fun, yes, but gaze on these mongrel 
figures for a while, and you can’t help 
but ponder Boynton's intentions. Is 
there a statement here? Does it mean 
anything that a “lady” with a flower- 
bedecked hat, pearls and a neat po- 
nytail has a huge, avian beak, chicken 
legs and, most audaciously, bare breasts 
with bright-pink nipples? Boynton has 
banked her memories — from a child- 
hood growing up on a farm in Amherst, 
Mass.; a stint with her first husband in 
a “community of tennis and beach hous- 
es”; and raising four children with her 
second husband, Sam Boynton, in New 
Jersey — and unleashed them in her 

Boynton’s gleefully expressive work 
does not stand out because it makes 
you look, wonder and look some more. 
Rather, it stands out precisely because it 
is so gleefully expressive. Untrained in 
the academic sense — that community 
workshop was her only art class — Boyn- 
packs a lot into scrawled lines 
and slashy brushwork. 

Many of her paint- 
ings are raw and crude- 

thers are more carefully rendered, 
eluding a remarkable fam- 
portrait-style composition 
titled “Photoshoot.” In the 
58-by-72-inch oil on linen, a 
white cat in a dress with yel- 
low polka-dots stares wild- 
eyed at the viewer, while 
an impassive brown, doglike critter 
with dreadlocks grips her pos- 
sessively. On their respective 

dog and a black rooster. At 
the back, a large blue bird 
beak faces 
the right 
ju recognize 

grown 

...d raising grandkids, Dusty and 
Sam Boynton preside over a small 
menagerie in Hyde Park: an affectionate 
black cockapoo, a queenly cat and two 
adorable donkeys. Their home is exqui- 
site and comfortable, filled with art and 
antiques; out back are lovely gardens and 
a sumptuous mountain view. But it’s in 
her high-ceilinged studio, facing a blank 
canvas, where Boynton is most inspired. 
“I can’t wait to get up in the morning," 
she says. “I'm forever grateful that you 
find a passion at 52 years old.” © 


BOYNTON HAS, OVER HER 
LATE-BLOOMING CAREER, 

TOTALLYM 
PAINTING LIKE A 
5-YEAR-OLD. 



ONGOING 


ALISON BECHDEL: Dykes. Dads and Moms to 
Watch Out For.' artwork spanning the Vermont 
cartoonist's career, including drawings from 'Dyke 
to Watch Out For.' Fun Home: A Family Tragict 
and Are You My Mother?: A Comic Drama, flirt 
October 27 at Amy E. Tarrant Gallery. Flynn Ce 
in Burlington. Info. 652-4510. 


>ugh 




ART HOP EXHIBITION: Pi 

artists. Through Septemt 
Frame Shop in Burlington. Info, 660-9005. 

'ARTISTS FROM HOWARDCENTER': Work by 

self-taught artists presented by GRACE. Through 
September 28 at HowardCenter Developmental 
Services in Burlington. Info. 472-6857. 

BRIAN COLLIER: The Collier Classification System 
for Very Small Objects; a participatory exhibit of 

no larger than 8 by 8 by 20 millimeters. Through 
October IS at Durick Library. St. Michael's College, in 
Colchester. Info. 654-2536. 

CONRAD BARKER: 'Untitled Project: Seasonal 
Economies; hand-carved and -painted facsimiles 
of objects related to maple sugaring, fall foliage 
tour packages and vintage Vermont collectibles. 
Through November 24 at BCA Center in Burlington. 

DAVID STROMEYER: 'Equilibrium; a retrospective 
of the Vermont artist's monumental-scale, 
steel-and-concrete sculptural works: 'emergence': 

the first graduating class of Champlain College’s 
emergent media MFA program. Through September 
28 at BCA Center in Burlington. Info, 865-7166. 
dierdra MICHELLE: 'Peep Show; tongue-in-cheek 


lows and the human form. Through October 1 at Black 
Horse Fine Art Supply in Burlington. Info. 860-4972. 
DOR WRIGHT: 'The Love of Light; photographs. 
Proceeds benefit Vermont CARES. Through October 
31 at Artspace 106 at The Men's Room in Burlington. 

GALLERY GRAND OPENING: Artwork and artisan 
food and crafts by Kimberly Bombard. Karen Barry. 
Annalisa Parent Ann McFarren, Chantal Lawrence. 
Tinka Teresa Martell. Ben Thurber and others. 
Through December 31 at Vermont Artisans Craft 
Gallery in Burlington. Info. 863-4600. 


266 in Burlington. Info. 266studiose>gmail.com. 

JIM MOORE: 'Eccentric Variety Performers; pho- 
tographs of New York City's fringe performers by 
the photographer who documented Philippe Petit's 


towers. Through September 30 at Metropolitan 
Gallery. Burlington city Hall. Info. 865-7166. 
KATHLEEN CARAHER & ERIKA WHITE: Art Affair bj 
Shearer presents acrylic paintings by the Shelburn 
Community School art teachers. Through 
September 30 at Shearer Chevrolet in South 
Burlington. Info. 6S8-1111. 


'LAKE STUDIES: UNDERWATER EXPLORATIONS IN 
CONTEMPORARY ART': Paintings, photographs, 
fiber art. sculpture and a site-specific installation 
inspired by Daniel Lusk's book of poetry Lake 
Studies: Meditations on Lake Champlain. Through 
October 26 at Flynndog in Burlington. Info. 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 


Saturday, September 22, 2 

artist Christian Thompson 
discusses the intersection of 
his photography, sculpture 
and performance art and 
his academic practice at 


Waterbury. Info. 244-19 


founder and president of 
‘he Boston-based Ann Beh: 
Architects, which is workin j 
sn Shelburne Museums ne 


Wednesday. September 19. 
4:30 p.m„ Twilight Auditorium, 
Middlebury College. Info, 
443-5258. 

FIGURE DRAWING AND 
COMPOSITIONAL STUDY 


edium. Artists bring their 
vn supplies and equipmer 
Thursday. September 20, 


TOGETHER ALONE: POLITICS 
OF INDIGENEITY AND 
CULTURE IN AUSTRALIA': 

Sonia Smallacombe and 
Christian Thompson par- 

Frlday, September 21. 3-5:30 

and discusses his 20-year 


an exhibit featuring two nar 

for the New Millennium; a 
night-sky installation made 
up of 70 drawings; and "How 
the White Cube Hangs Once 
the Gallery Has Closed,' 
photographs. September 
22 through November 18 at 

River Junction. Reception: 
Saturday, September 22. 6-S 
p.m. Info, 603-469-3255. 

CROSSING CULTURES': 


contemporary indigenous art 

to the present drawn from 
one of the world's largest 

art Through March 10 at 
Hood Museum. Dartmouth 
College, in Hanover, N.H. 

Thompson performs. Friday. 
September 21, 6-8 p.m. Info. 


CURTAINS WITHOUT 


photographs documenting 
the history of painted 
theater curtains in Vermont. 
September 21 through 
October 30 at River Arts 


DIANNE SHULLENBERGER: 


Shelburne, Recep 
September 21, 6-: 


emigration, migrant worki 
refugees and visa holders 

DENIS VERSWEYVELD & 
AUSTIN FURTAK-COLE: W 

statuesque sculpture by 
Versweyveld: process-bas 




RECEPTIONS 


ROLF KIELMAN: 'Archi 

photographs and modi 
Through September 3( 
TruexCullins Architecti 
Interior Design in Burli 
Reception: Friday. Sepl 
21. 5-8 p.m. Info. 658-2 


landscape. September 20 
through November 30 
at Dartmouth-Hitchcock 

September 20. 4:30-6 p.m. 
info. 508-332-0318. 


from, or incorporating. 


LANDSCAPE ALTERNATIVES': Work by Vermont 
members of the American Society of Media 
Photographers including Carolyn Bates, Raj cha 
Caleb Kenna, Brett Simlson, Berne Broudy. Andy 
Dubak, Don Ross and Natalie Stultz. Through 
September 30 at Draker Labs in Burlington. 
'OCEANIC ART AND THE PERFORMANCE OF LIFE 
Intricately crafted objects, including masks. 


fH ANNIVERSARY 




painted, 

word 


poetry series 


BURLINGTON-AREA ART SHOWS » 



Neil Shepard 


UNIVERSITY FLEMING 

•V VERMONT MUSEUM 
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'Second Annu Al F Acebook Fir Si 50': one piece 

by the first SO Vermont artists who answered a live 
call to artists on Facebook, Through s eptember 30 
at union station in burling ton, info, 660-900S. 
'Shot S!’: photographers Jonolsen, Fred stetson, 
Tom w ay, Victoria blewer and John Churchman 
Interpret the same five themes to create 25 
pictures. Through September 30 at Frog hollow in 
burlington. info. 863*6458, 

Sienn A Font Aine: "And i eat Meat." a gluttonous 
exploration of meat cuts, and the art of butchery, 
through graphic-diagram*style paintings. Through 
September 30 at Red square in burlington. info. 
318-2438. 

'Snow Mobile S: Sleigh S to Sled S': early, 
experimental snowmobiles, machines from the 80s 
and 70s. and today's high-powered racing sleds, as 
well as horse-drawn sleighs; 'MAn-MAde Quilt S: 
civil wArtothePre Sent’ ; Quilts made by 
men; eliz Abeth berd Ann "Deep end." miniature 

r ocket S And Ste AMPunk' Toys, textiles and 
art representing the golden age of sci-fi, the 1930s 

and designers. Through October 28 at Shelburne 
Museum, info, 985-3346. 

Through s eptember 30 at Mai tex building in 
burlington. info, 865-7166. 

'Southend Art ho P 2012 juried Show* ; work 
selected as the best of this years Art h op. Through 

859-9222. 8 

t erry Abr AMS: photographs of Turkey. Through 
info. 863-6713. 


‘Turning Leaves’ Crack open Cameron Davis’ 1962 edition of The Secret Garden and you’ll find more than Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s classic story. The Burlington artist has interspersed each of the novel's 256 pages with her own paintings and 
drawings on delicate rice paper. “Secret Garden” is just one of the many intriguing, and diverse, works of book art on display as part 
of “Turning Leaves” at Randolph’s Chandler Gallery, September 23 through November 10. Look for haunting assemblages by Lorraine 
Reynolds, illuminated manuscripts by Maryanne Grebenstein, and “PodCast” (pictured), a clever assemblage of shells stuffed with 
crinkled book pages by Ania Gilmore and Annie Zeybekoglu. 


terry Findei Sen: still-life and landscape paint- 
ings by the Vermont artist and architect Through 
September 29 at I eft bank home & garden in 
burlington. info, 862-1001. 
t iM brooke S: 'endangered Alphabets,' five-foot 
wood panels displaying the alphabets of four 
languages nearing extinction. September 21 through 
25 at Fletcher Free I ibrary in burlington, info, 865-7211. 
uvMStAFFArt exhibit : w ork in a variety of 
media, in honor of staff appreciation week. Through 
September 27 at I ivak Room. Davis Center. uVM in 
burlington. info. 656-2060. 

in conjunction with the 20th Annual south end 
Art hop. Through november 7 at petra Giffs in 
burlington. info. 657-3872, 

raphers. Through s eptember 29 at picketing Room. 
Fletcher Free I ibrary, inburlington. info. 434-5503. 
violet Ahinojo SA: 'All That glitters is not gold.' 
female glamour by the Peruvian artist. Through 


wylie So FiAgArci A; ‘Dazzle Camouflage.' 

the female body and the camouflage paint scheme 
used on world war i warships. Through September 
28 at I iving/l earning Center, uVM, in burlington. 
info. 656-4200. 


central 

‘1 861-1862: t ow Ard A higher Mor Al Pur PoSe' 


norwich cadets. Through April 30 atsullivan 

northfield. info, 485-2183. 

26th Annu Al Quilt exhibition : More than 50 

, s . Through September 23 at billings 




info. 457-2355. 


'AFter Irene Floodg Ate S Art Project' 

Saturdays. Through September 29 at 3 elm s treet 


northfield artist. Through november 2 at Tunbridge 
public I ibrary. info. 889-9404. 

Mountain bikes' 25 years in business. Through 
info, 767-9670. 6 e y 


chri Sj en Sen: An installation of colorful fluo- 
rescent lightbulbs incorporated into the interior 
architecture of the vacant storefront illuminated 
daily, noon-12:30 p.m. and 6-9:30 p.m. Through 
September 26 at 54 Main s treet in Montpelier, 
chri Sti An t ub Au Arjon A: Textures of the 
earth,' photographs that invite the viewer to 
contemplate the transparencies of autumn leaves, 
the colors of a stone’s strata and the purple veils 
of light at dusk. Through September 21 atTulsi Tea 
Room in Montpelier.info, 272-0827. 
dAn bArlow 8, Scott bAer : "green Mountain 
graveyards,' photographs of Vermont's historic, 
arti stic and spooky cemeteries. Through s eptember 
30 at big picture Theater & Cafe in waitsfleld. info, 
496-8994. 

'eMergence' : I arge-scale works by artists from 
Vermont and beyond make up the inaugural 
exhibit in the former Fellows gear shaper Factory 
building. Through november 1 at The great hall in 
springfield. info, 258-3992. 

erik A IA wlor Sch Midt : 'Rock paper scissors.* 
artwork by the performing artist Through o ctober 
2 at Feick Fine Arts Center, green Mountain College, 
in poultney. info, 287-8398. 
ger Ard r in Aldi : "homage to giorgio.' still lifes 
inspired by theitalian artist giorgio Morandi. 
Through September 28 at governor's office gallery 
in Montpelier, info. 828-0749. 



■■ = ART SHOWS = 

BURLINGTON COLLEGE ! 

Fall 2012 Lecture Series: War & Peace Since 9/11 

LAURA SHAW: 'Whimsical Watercolors,' new works SIDNEY DELEVANTE: "The Whimsical World of 

by the Vermont artist. Through September 30 Delevante (1894-1984)," paintings by the American 

capltolrounds.com. P Nuance Gallery in Windsor. Info. 674-9616. 

LYNN NEWCOMB: New works in a show titled •Anvils, stuart eldredge a Marion SCHUMANN: 'A Love 

Bridges and Steel; Through October 31 at Vermont Story in Paintings and Letters." artwork and cor- 

Supreme Court Lobby in Montpelier. Info. 828-3278. respondence by the Springfield couple who met at 

made in the shade: the design of summer ![ff w s Ar ’ Student5^Lea|ue in the 1930s. 

VACATION': Examples of design excellence in Z™° u ® h tthMTI Arte" t 1 f 

INSTITUTE 

.for CIVIC 

ENGAGEMENT 

Jared Carter speaks on the 

CONSTITUTION IN CRISIS 

WED. / SEP. 26 / 6:15PM / BURLINGTON COLLEGE 

@ Burlington College BURLiNGTONfEbu/icE 

Vermont USA 800.862.9616 

H 


MARILYN RUSECKAS: 'Pastels & Paints." vibrantly 
colored landscapes. Through October 13 at Festival 
Gallery in Waitsfield. Info, 496-6682. 

MELISSA KNIGHT: 'The Ballerina Series." 
batik-fabric collage and designs. Through October 
11 at Contemporary Dance & Fitness Studio in 
Montpelier. Info, 229-4676. 

PSYCHOLOGY & COUNSELING ART EXHIBITION: 
Artwork by master's students in the psychology 
and counseling department. Through September 
22 at Haybarn Theater. Goddard College, in 
Plainfield. Info, 454-8311. 

RIA BLAAS: Large-scale sculptures and installa- 
tions, puppets, furniture, paintings, and tableware. 
Through October 23 at Scavenger Gallery in White 
River Junction, Info, 295-0808. 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

CALL FOR ARTISTS AND 
ARTISANS: The Northeast 
Kingdom Artisans Guild 
invites artists and artisans 
to apply for an exhibition 

2013. Contact Joan Harlowe 


THE UNCOMMON THREAD': Contemporary qt 
and fiber art by eight of the region's top fiber 
artists. Through October 21 at Vermont Institc 


SLOWLIFE': Time-lapse photog 


rotation beginning 
mail three JPEG 
artist website 
ascription of the 


EXHIBITION PROPOSALS: 

The Gallery at Burlington 
college is accepting exhibi- 


selection and application 



BurlingtonCityArts-org/ 

Community/ArtJn.Publii 

Places/StPaulSculptureF' 


on a three-month rotation. 
ChowIBella is located at 
28 North Main Street in St 
Albans. If interested, email 
Wendi Murphy, wcmurphy06® 



hub site, October 
6 and 7. Juried. Info. 
rlverartsvLorg or 888-1261. 


Holm I Led’vvvtecA fo Dvive 


Sowtefiwtes t-o f-e'^rfgcvef— fl 

Y<5ia 4iYsf_kow»g , j- l o fgotcU ot lessee, I 


September 27-29 
& October 4-7 

Contains mature subject matter. 

uvMTHEATREf 


M'W 

Tickets/Info 656-2094 
UVMTHEATRE.ORG 


arts 

For the first time 
ever, the Burlington 
community is 

parched? 

working together 
to help recent 
graduates and young 
workers explore the 

Grab a six pack of 

local performing 

low-price fix for 20- and 


30-something arts fans. 

shows from: 

# 

IIM 

opo 

'bIUo Q six pack 



mwiso onstage 

Buy now for the best seats at 

lisl 15 

sixpackonstage.com 
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SEVEN DAYS 

CENTER 

st:ge 


Trisha Brown Dance Company 

October 5, 8 P.M. 

Flynn MainStage 
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Only 4 miles Prom I- 89 in beautiful Jericho, 
Vermont - just off of Barber P arm Road 
Phone: BQ2-S99-5 1 23 / www.arcana.ws 



Susan Whelihan as a self-described "Army brat," Susan Whelihan 
grew up all over the country, but one place felt like home: her great-grandmother’s 
house in South Strafford, Vt., which she visited every year. Those visits are the reason 
that, after a successful graphic-design career in New York City and a period making 
art in Nantucket, Whelihan finally settled in Vermont’s Upper Valley. Her broken-plate 
mosaics reflect her migration, some depicting images of island life, others the covered 
bridges of the Green Mountain State. Her work is in a show called "Pieced Together” 
at Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical Center in Lebanon, N.H., September 20 through 
November 30. Pictured: “Covered Bridge.” 
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Champlain valley 

'ARTISTS OFTHE FOREST’: Abenaki baskets. 
Acadian wood-carvings, birch-bark canoes, dog 
sleds, snow shoes, furniture and more by 13 
traditional artists from the Northern Forest Region. 
Through December 22 at Vermont Folklife center in 
Middlebury. Info. 388-4964. 

'AUTUMN LEAVES': Monoprints by Casey 
Blanchard, jewelry by Bruce Baker and collage by 
Linda Durkee. Through September 30 at Jackson 
Gallery. Town Hall Theater, in Middlebury. Info, 

AND COMPANY': An exhibit highlighting three 
luminaries of American photography — Alfred 
Stieglitz, Edward Steichen and Paul Strand - and 
featuring issues of Steiglitz's pioneering journal 
Camera Work, which was published between 1903 
and 1917. Through October 28 at Middlebury College 

'CHINA MODERN: OESIGNING 20TH-CENTURY 
popular culture': A touring exhibit developed 
by California's Pacific Asia Museum that explores 
the rich tradition of Chinese designs in advertising, 
packaging and promotional art for cinema, music, 

toys Through December 9 at Middlebury College 
Museum of Art Info. 443-3168. 

DICK & NANCY WEIS: Large-scale acrylic paintings 


Large-scale depictions — in charcoal, ink, gouache, 
photo collage and found objects — of a live 
model posed in a theatrical tableau. September 26 

Middlebury College. Info, 443-3168. 

'FULL HOUSE': Christine Holzschuh, Kitty O'Hara. 
Mareva Millarc. Meta Strick and Chikako Suginome 
each fill a gallery room with a completed body of 
work. Through September 29 at Chaffee Art center 
in Rutland. Info. 775-0356. 

JAMES VOGLER: A Trail of Breadcrumbs," abstract 
paintings inspired by Grimms' Fairy Tales. Through 
November 2 at Walkover Gallery & concert Room in 
Bristol. Info. 453-3188. 

'LIVING PORTRAITS': oil paintings and ceramic 
sculptures depicting people who have made a 
difference in the student artists' lives. Through 
September 25 at Johnson Memorial Building. 
Middlebury College. Info. 443-3168. 

LIZA MYERS: 'Nesting Instincts.’ acrylic pointings 
depicting ancient stone engravings paired with the 

at Brandon Arlists'culld. Info. 247-43 S 37. 

NINI CRANE: Vermont barn and landscape scenes 
In watercolors. oils, pastels and acrylics. Through 
September 30 at Carpenter-Carse Library in 
Hinesburg. Info. 482-2878. 









SWEET LIFE': Artwork exploring life's quiet 
moments by Cynthia Kirkwood. Kathryn Milillo and 
Jan Roy (through November 4): T.J. Cunningham: 
New landscapes and portraits by the local painter 
(through September 30). At Edgewater Gallery in 
Middlebury. Info. 458-0098. 

'TAKE ME TO THE FAIR: AN ADDISON COUNTY 
TRADITION': Photographs of the 2011 fair by 
Markham Starr, plus 19th- and early-20th-century 
fair posters, ribbons, photographs and other 
ephemera from the Sheldon collection. Through 

Info. 388-2117. ^ 


'THE delight OF DECOYS': A bird decoy for each 



'WHAT'S HATCHING IN BRANDON?': Artist- 



Adani Blue In his cheeky 
photographic series “How the White 
Cube HangsOncetheGalleryHas Closed,” 
Adam Blue documents the exciting life of 
minimalist sculpture's favorite subject, 
the plain white cube. Blue’s cube, it turns 
out, is pretty active outside the art world, 
hanging at the skate park, playing hockey 
with friends, ordering “baconators" at 
the drive-through and even raking the 
leaves. “By placing the cube into scenes 
from everyday life, an everyman is born,” 
writes Blue in his statement. Get to know 
this chill cube — as well as another series 
by Blue, an installation of 70 night-sky 
drawings called “Constellations for 
the New Millennium” — in his show 
“AstroExplorer" at Main Street Museum 
in White River Junction, September 22 
through November 18. Pictured: “Raking 
Leaves Is, Like, Totally Zen." 


CHELSEA SPEAR & MARJORIE KRAMER: 

Landscape, cityscape and self-portrait paintings b 
Kramer; landscape and floral paintings by Spear. 
Through October 8 at White Water Gallery in East 


'EXPOSED': This annual outdoor sculpture exhil 
includes site-specific installations by 17 region? 
and international artists around the gallery 
grounds, along the bike path and throughout tc 
Through October 13 at Helen Day Art Center in 


on white, gessoed backgrounds. Through Octob 

'IN OUR NATURE’: Paintings, sculpture, monopr 
and photography by Katy Schneider. Tom Cullin: 
Jim Sardonis, Sky Hoyt Idollne Duke. Henry 
Isaacs, Bunny Harvey. Don Ross, Joe Salerno, Ja 
Parkes and Sharon Wandel. Through October 14 
Comfort Farm in Stowe. Info. 793-8372. 


Journey.' paintings by the pie 


L. MICHAEL LABIAK: Painter of Light' Ne 
England landscapes in watercolor or oils. ' 
October 7 at Emile A. Gruppe Gallery in Jei 


RICHARD BROWN: 'Vintage Tasha Tudor.' 
photographs of the Vermont illustrator's 
early-19th-century lifestyle. Through September 
25 at Northeast Kingdom Artisans Guild 8ackroom 
Gallery in St Johnsbury. Info, 467-3701. 
SEPTEMBER ARTISTS: Work by fiber artist Jan 
Brosky, photographer David Juaire. printmaker Lync 
Lou Nordstrom and potter Susan Delear. Through 
September 30 at Artist in Residence Cooperative 
Gallery in Enosburg Falls. Info. 933-6403. 

E':Workbyse 


southern 

KATHERINE Johnson: Nature-themed works 
made from found materials such as wood and 
stone. Through September 30 at VINS Nature 
Center in Quechee. Info. 359-5001. ext 219. 
regional 

SEPTEMBER exhibitions: Paintings by Aline 
Ordman. Laurie Sverdlove, Kate Emlen, Marrin 
Robinson and Grace Ellis. Through October 12 a 
AVA Gallery and Art Center in Lebanon. N.H. Ini 
603-448-3117. 

TOM WESSELMANN: Beyond Pop Art; a retro: 



SIGNAL 

KITCHEN 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 21SF 
9PM— 1AM • $5 COVER • 18+ 

DJS: LLU, AUN PERRY, ROB DOUGUS 
POPQUEERDflNCEPARrY.COM 




all Gardening 

2012 


seminars 

Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 


September 22, 2012 • 

Pall Bulbs 

Ann Whitman 
September 22 *11 
Autumn Intrigue — 
Charlotte Albers 
September 29, 2012 1 
Growing Garlic 
Charlie Nardozzt 


Mike Ather 



9:30-1 1:00am 


For more detail visit our website. While you are 
there check out our lunch and learn schedule. 
gardenerssupplystore.com 


To Register: Just call our Burlingtor 
802-660-3505 and talk with a membi 

www.Gardeners5upplyStore.com ar 
tab. Seminar fee is SI 0.00 per person 


GARDENER^ 






movies 


Bachelorette ★★ 


W ith her feature-fi Im debut, 
playwright Leslye Headland 
makes a desperate attempt to 
squeeze a little more mileage 
from modern-day Hollywood’s most over- 
used comic premise: Old friends get nuts and 
go through changes on the eve of a wedding. 

And a little — just a little — mileage 
is what she gets. Bachelorette is basically 
Bridesmaids meets The Hangover with more 
coke. The old friends this time around are 
Regan (Kirsten Dunst). a bossy-pants queen 
bee; Gena (Lizzy Caplan), a gutter mouth; 
and Katie (Tsla Fisher), an airheaded party 

The fourth member of the clique, Becky 
( Bridesmaids’ fabulous Rebel Wilson), may 
be the reason for the reunion, but she quali- 
fi es as a friend in, at best, a decidedly second- 
class sense. The other three women are af- 
fronted that she's the fi rst in the group to get 
married and refer to her as Pig Face behind 
her back, just as they did in high school. 

The writer-director never does off er a 
plausible explanation regarding how or why 
the relationship among these mismatched 


women — three narcissists and a sweet, tub- 
by nerd — would still exist more than a de- 
cade after graduation. Maybe that’s because 
Headland was preoccupied with her need to 
push the female raunch envelope, the only 
plausible reason for this movie to exist. 

The problem is, she succeeds sporadi- 
cally in the fi lm's fi rst half and then caves 
to convention in the second. The opening 
scenes contain fl eeting moments of wit and 
imagination. Regan’s attempt to milk her 
volunteer work with young cancer patients 
for praise at a lunch with Becky is edgy-ish. 
Flying to New York from LA, Gena strikes up 
a hilarious conversation with a male stranger 
on the politics of blow jobs. The evening be- 
fore the wedding, the three decide to post a 
photo on Facebook of two of them fi tting in- 
side the bride's dress. I'm not sure comedy 
history was made, but I chuckled here and 

But then the dress gets damaged, and the 
balance of the picture is devoted to a night 
of zany escapades, as the trio chug and drug 
their way from one end of Manhattan to 
the other in search of someone to repair it. 



Fond memories of funnier fi 1ms will likely be 
evoked as the ladies variously wind up in a 
strip club, require medical attention and be- 
have badly on a bathroom sink. 

I know what you’re thinking: no tiger? 
Evidently Headland’s saving it for the se- 
quel. Good luck with that. However, her 
most unfortunate move in adapting her off - 
Broadway show for the commercial cinema 
was the decision to sell out totally in the fi nal 
act. What’s the point of creating such defi - 
antly unlikable characters if you’re just going 
to declaw them and give them hearts of gold 
before the closing credits roll? A better title 
might have been Girls Gone Mild. 

Bachelorette. believe it or not, was con- 
ceived as part of a cycle of works based on 


the Seven Deadly Sins. This chapter was sup- 
posed to serve as a meditation on gluttony — 
though, unless my research is off , every one of 
the seven transgressions is committed by our 
bitchy BFFs. They may even have invented a 
couple of new ones. 

My guess is that Headland's freshman for- 
ay into moviemaking produced such uneven, 
ultimately forgettable results there won’t be 
six more fi 1ms to line up for. She had some- 
thing in that fi rst act, but, from a Hollywood 
screenwriting point of view, what to do and 
where to go with it was a tricky proposition. 
She took the easy way out. 

In the end, the moral of this story has more 
to do with a little cardinal sin called sloth. 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 


i 


Resident Evil: Retribution ★ 


F ive Resident Evil movies have been 
released since 2002. Global audi- 
ences can't seem to get enough of 
these apocalyptic thrillers loosely 
based on Capcom's popular series of video 
games. Out of curiosity — and because my 
only alternatives this week were a 3-D up- 
date of a Pixar oldie, an art fi Im already out 
on DVD and a message movie about how lib- 
erals are stealing Christmas — I decided to 
find out why. 

Full disclosure: I did not do my home- 
work, i.e., view and fake notes on the previ- 
ous Resident Evils. This turned out to be a 
nonissue, because Retribution opens with a 
slow-motion, reversed replay of the explo- 
sive ending of its predecessor. Resident Evil: 
Afterlife. That sequence, the most visually 
exciting in the entire fi lm, is followed by a 
tutorial in which professor Milla Jovovich — 
or, to be precise, her Resident Evil character, 
a kick-ass security expert named Alice — re- 
caps exactly what has happened to her since 
Movie No. 1, with visual aids. 

So, by the time the action started, I was 
up to speed. Granted, I didn't quite grasp 
why the evil Umbrella Corporation keeps 
experimenting with creepy mutations even 
after the bio- weapon it created escaped from 


a lab and turned most of the people on the 
planet into hungry zombies. The company is 
controlled by a rogue artifi cial intelligence 
called the Red Queen (played by Megan 
Charpentier and voiced by Ave Merson- 
O’Brian), and we all know from Terminator 
and Matrix movies that computers are capri- 

Retribution opens with Alice in the 
clutches of the Red Queen (expect no liir- 
ther Lewis Carroll references). She's quickly 
freed through the infl uence of Albert Wes- 
ker (Shawn Roberts), a series bad guy turned 
good guy, who’s sent his gun-toting hench- 
woman, Ada Wong (Li Bingbing), and a 
group of operatives to destroy the Umbrella 
facility where Alice is being held. To reach 
the extraction team, she must punch and 
shoot her way through vast facsimiles of cit- 
ies such as New York and Tokyo, created by 
Umbrella to test its armory of beasties. 

The trailer for Retribution plays up this 
virtual-reality element, highlighting a scene 
in which Jovovich appears to be living a 
cloyingly perfect suburban life with a hus- 
band and daughter (Oded Fehr and Aryana 
Engineer). But my hopes that director Paul 
W.S. Anderson would steal liberally from In- 
ception and The Matrix were soon dashed. 



The suburban scenes prove to be merely an 
excuse for him to steal even more liberally 
from Aliens, with none of the suspense and 
dread of the original. 

So what's the appeal of Resident Evil mov- 
ies? They translate well around the world: 
Dialogue is minimal, and everyone except 
Jovovich, Engineer and Merson-O’Brian acts 
so woodenly, they might as well be dubbed 
already. That includes Michelle Rodriguez, 
back playing two clones of her character 
from Resident Evil. 

Indeed, characters in these fi 1ms have a 
chronic tendency to get themselves cloned 
and switch allegiances and identities — 
which prevents the viewer from caring about 
them, but also makes it a cinch to extend the 


series indefi nitely. Are things getting boring? 
Bring back a series regular like Jill Valentine 
(Sienna Guillory), but make her evil! Bring 
on Nazi zombies! Put a digital blood spatter 
on the camera! 

In the end, it’s basically a movie about 
Jovovich in black-leather quasi-bondage 
gear doing acrobatics while fi ring her gun. 
There's no doubt something pure and post- 
modern about this bloody digital circus, 
which doesn’t pretend to be anything it’s not, 
and whose makers care about critics’ opin- 
ions about as much as Lars von Trier cares 
about tact. But low aspirations are their own 
reward. 

MARGOT HARRISON 





celeste & JESSE forever* *1/2 Actress Rashida 
Jones cowrote this relationship drama, in which 
she stars as an alpha female who divorces her 
slacker husband (Andy Sambergl but then finds 

directed. (91 min, R. Big Picture, Roxy) 


ratings 

★ = refund, please 

★ * = could've been worse, but not a lot 

★ = has its moments; so-so 
•*■*-** = smarter than the average bear 
*★*★* = as good as it gets 


THE COLD LIGHT OF DAY* In this long-shelved 

who discovers that his dad (Bruce Willis) is 
entangled in Cl A shenanigans after part of his 
family is kidnapped during their vacation in Spain. 
Sigourney Weaver gets to shoot a gun. Mabrouk 

Majestic. Palace: ends 9/20) 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC. CO 


3Y THE COUNTRY'S Mt 


NOW PLAYING » P.87 



Oieons Class 



v *sa]Ls£ / 

Wednesday evenings for 10 weeks 

H L A L C H 

Beginning Wednesday, September 26, 6-7 PM 

LONGEVITY 

Acupuncture & Qigong Health Center 


167 Pearl St., Essex Junction 

Qigong 

www.completechineseinedidne.com 

ii ih Ancicm 

Taught by Arthur Makaris, who has been practicing 


Qigong for over 30 years. 

Arthur is a licensed Acupuncturist and 


master of Chinese martial art. 

lirallli t> 

Northern Dipper Qigong will focus on: 

" 

• Essence, Breath and Mind 

vifualiunon. 

• Physical and Energetic Alignment 

meditation. 

• Opening Qi • Gathering Qi 


To Register Call 879-7999 


"1 ^M\og Spec/'a// 

(800)222-3142 ... 


Now through Sept. 24th. 
$3.00 

per line or icon! 




FALL GLASSES & SPECIAL OFFER 




h 


Save $200 on a 5 Day Panchakarma Retreat 
Home Detox and Cleanse Class • Saturday, September 29 
Autumn Flow Yoga • Wednesday Evenings 
Kundalini Yoga • Thursday Evenings 
Relax and De-Stress with Healing Foods Cooking Class 
See website for delails 

The Ayurvedic Center of Vermont 

802.872.8898 • 34 Oak Hill Road, Wlliston 

mSSsSiSaBmSSmm 



movies 


SHOwitimes 

(*) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT 

TIMES SUBJECT TO CHANSE WITHOUT NOTICE. 

FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENOAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 





PALACE CINEMA 9 

S64-5610.palace9.com 
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THE DARK KNIGHT RISES**** Having de 

urban chaos and violated about a million ci 
liberties at the end of The Dark Knight. Batr 
went underground. What kind of threat will 
to make him Gotham city's protector again, 
years later? Christian Bale returns as the caped 


ight 


THE INTOUCHABLES* * * in this hit from Fr; 
a young daredevil from the Paris slums (Oma 
Sy) brightens the life 
(Francois Cluzet) when he be 
sistant, Olivier Nakache an 
[112 min, R. Marquis) 


ie Hathaway. Gary Oldman, Michael Ca 


THE EXPENDABLES 2**l/2 The team of mature 
male action stars is back for another go-round, th 

are liable to be kicked by Sylvester Stallone. Jasoi 
Statham, Jet Li. Chuck Norris. Oolph Lundgren, 
Bruce Willis and Arnold Schwarzenegger, while 
le token millennial. Simon 



NG NEMO (3D)** * 
ated fish story about a downfish on an 
lie odyssey to find his son gets —you guer 


their way. David Palmer and Shepard directed, (a 
min. R. Stowe. Sunset) 

HOPE SPRINGS* * *1/2 A long-suffering wife 
(Meryl Streep) drags her husband (Tommy Lee 
Jones) to a famous couples therapist in this 
comedy-drama from director David (Marley and Me) 
Frankel. With Steve Carell and Jean Smart (100 
min, PG-13. Essex, Palace. Stowe. Welden) 

ICE AGE: CONTINENTAL DRIFT** In their fourth 
anachronistic animated adventure, the breakup 
of a continent sends the Paleolithic critters on 
marine adventures. Could it all be an excuse to 
introduce pirates? With the voices of Ray Romano, 
John Leguizamo. Denis Leary. Queen Latifah, Peter 
Dinklage and Jennifer Lopez. Mike Thurmeier and 
Steve Martino directed. (93 min. PG. Sunset: ends 



RESIDENT EVIL: RETRIBUTION* in 



the secular folks' 
with his community celebrating Christma: 
message drama from direct! 

Kevin S. McAfee. With Fred V 
O’Neill. (101 min, PG. Majestic. Paramount) 
lawless** Tom Hardy andShia Labeouf i 
bootlegging brothers in 1930s 


MONSIEUR LAZHAR* * * i 

(Mohamed Fellag) trit 
classroom in the wake of a tragedy in ' 


[94 min, PG-13. Big Picture, Roxy) 

THE ODD LIFE OF TIMOTHY GREEN 1/2* 
Garner and Joel Edgerton play ; 
who. instead of adopting, bury I 
i their backyard— c 



ideal child 


la. (104 mi 

PARANORMAN*** 



Paramount (3-D), Sc 

**l/2 Frank Langella plays a 
ed burglar who enlists his robot companion 
in a new caper in this Test favorite set in the near 
future. With Susan Sarandon. Liv Tyler and Peter 

(90 min. PG-13. Roxy) 


comedy from Little Miss Sunshine dir 
Jonathan Dayton and Valerie Faris. (95 min. R. 
Palace, savoy) 

SLEEPWALK WITH ME****l/2 Standup comic 
Mike Birbiglia brings the autobiographical tale he 
told on "This American Life" — about his problems 
committing to his girlfriend (Laurer 
while struggling wir’ ' * 


r, savoy) 

TED**!/2 A Christmas miracle brings a boy's 
teddy bear to life— and. as an adult he can’t shaki 
the fluffy, obnoxious companion in this comedy 
with Mark Wahlberg, Joel McHale. Mila Kunis and 
’ ■ " ("Family Guy") MacFarlane 


Lalka, the studio behind Coraline. With the voice: 
Kodi Smit-McPhee. Anna Kendrick and Christoph 
Mintz-Plasse. Chris Butler and Sam (The Tale of 
Despereaux ) Fell directed. (92 min. PG. Big Pictui 
Essex. Majestic |3-D|, Palace. Sunset) 

mistake of bringing a haunted box into their hon 
in this horror Rick. Kyra Sedgwick. Natasha Calis. 
Madison Davenport and Jeffrey Dean Morgan str 
ole (N/ghtwatch) Bo — 




THE W0RDS*l/2 Wt 
Cooper as an aspirin. 

Limitless , he used a drug to give himself super- 

plagiarizes. then feels guilty while enjoying fame 
and the company of Zoe Saldana. With Olivia Wilde, 
Jeremy Irons and Dennis Quaid, Brian Klugman and 
Lee Stemthal make their directorial debuts. (87 
min, PG-13. Bijou. Capitol, Essex, Majestic. Marquis, 


movies you missed 

56: Lovely Molly 

This week in Movies You Missed: Eduardo SSnchez. codirector of The Blair Witch Project. 
proves he can make a movie where actual scary stuff happens on screen. 


NEW ON VIDEO 

THE BEST EXOTIC MARIGOLD H0TEL***l/2 Aging 
folks of limited means find themselves living in 

Dench. Maggie Smith, Tom Wilkinson and Bill Nighy 
(124 min, PG-13) 

THE CABIN IN THE WOODS**** JOSSWhedon 
and Drew Goddard scripted this inventive horror 


B lue-collar newlyweds Molly and Tim 
(Gretchen Lodge and Johnny Lewis) 
move into the creepy 18th-century house 
where Molly grew up. Weird stuff starts 
happening, especially when Tim is away 
overnight, and Molly tries to document it 
with her camcorder. 

We soon learn that Molly is not the most 
levelheaded of paranormal investigators. 
Heroin and hospitalization are in her past. 
She's fixated on her dad, who died in the house — hears him calling her in her sleep, 
and then insists she sees him. While the audience struggles to figure out how much 
of what Molly believes is happening actually is, she spirals out of control... 




MARGOT HARRISON 
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Classes 


*with a 20 x class punch card 


for times & location 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 


• Movie section at sevendaysvt.i 
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Can You Donate Just $1 .00? 


JOIN US FOR SUPER SATURDAY 

SEPTEMBER 29™, 9AM - 1PM 

FREE PROGRAMS — 

9AM Advancad group training 

10AM Foundations group training 
1 1AM Gentle Yoga 

Thai Yoga massage demos 
TRX suspension training demos all day 
Kickoff to "Fall Back to 
Fitness Weight Loss Challenge" 

Great prizes, food and morel 

EXPERIENCE THE AREA'S ONLY ALL 
WOMEN'S FITNESS FACILITY. 


What If One Million People Gave Just $1 .00 Each? 


SHANNON MILLER 


Vermont Cancer Center 


O 

ARTEMIS 

FITNESS 

strength for life 

802 - 448-3769 

WWW.ARTEMISFITNESSVT.COM 


Iff 

CALEDONIA SPIRITS WINERY 

oOHIBfTfQ THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27TH, 2012 
v ^ 4PM-10PM 

A celebration of the new crops of honey and 
elderberry, with a slew of fine cocktails made 
with Caledonia Spirits 
23 South Main Street. Waterbury, Vermont 


PIG 


^ajedoniasgi 


BE SOCIAL, 
JOIN THE 
CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


sevendays.socialclub 


Dudley H. Davis Center, Grand Maple Ballroom, University ofVermont 

Reservations are requested: 

ebdfund@gmail.com | www.fecebook.com/ebdfund | 802-434-3979 

For more information : www.VCC.org or www.ebdfund.org 

EVERYONE WELCOME! 


Seven-time Olympic Medalist and 
America's most decorated gymnast 
—presents— 

Competing with Cancer 
Enjoy an evening with an 
Olympic Champion 
& Cancer Survivor 
Friday, September 2 1 
7:00 pm - 8:30 pm 




EXTRAORDINARY 

r ’ P R O | E C T 


JOIN US www.ExtraordinaryProject.com ftj| § 

PO Box 1 4769 • Albany. New York 1221 2 


[Channel 3 NEWS] 

The W E AT HER Team 

Anytime. Anywhere. Facta & Forecasts 


/wgaxWeatherTeam 




NEWS QUIRKS b 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Less than an hour after Richard Owens, 
18, was released from jail in Land O' Lakes, 
Fla., a sheriffs deputy saw him trying to 
break into a car in the jail parking lot. “He 
knows Richard because he released him 
from jail earlier in the evening,” the Pasco 
County Sheriffs Office reported, adding 
the car belongs to another deputy. (Tampa 
Bay Times) 


After a 




a 32-inch TV from a 
Walmart store in Port Charlotte, Fla., two 
detectives in separate vehicles spotted the 
suspect fleeing on a bicycle. One pulled 
ahead of him while the other gave chase on 
foot. While watching the detective behind 
him, the suspect failed to realize the vehi- 
cle in front had stopped and slammed into 
it. Walmart security personnel identified 
Jonathan Ryan Fontaine, 

32, as the suspect, and he 
was arrested. (Sarasota’s 
WWSB-TV) 

Felonious 
Haberdashery 

Authorities who know 
Richard Henry Bain, 61, 
the man accused of open- 
ing fire at a political rally in 
Montreal, described him as 
“a little eccentric" because 
he wore a kilt “Certainly, 
when you s 


at a fire station two hours after the incident. 
Fire officials called police, but, according to 
a police statement, “due to area patrol units 
being busy handling high-priority runs, 
no units were dispatched to the location.” 
The 36-year-old man eventually went to 
a police station, where he was arrested. 
(Associated Press) 

Blind Faith 

A man driving off a ferry in Whittier, 
Alaska, went about 400 feet, then obeyed 
his GPS unit directing him to make a hard 

the harbor. Whittier public safety director 
Dave Schofield said the Subaru was fully 
submerged, but a man jumped in the water 
and broke open a window, allowing the un- 
named driver and his two dogs to escape. 
A cat inside a carrier drowned. (Associated 


Hoarding Hordes 

Fed up with Canadians crossing the border 
to use their high Canadian dollar to stock 
up on comparatively cheap gas, milk and 
other items, some residents of Bellingham, 
Wash., started a Facebook page calling for 
American-only shopping hours at the local 
Costco. It reports that Canadians not only 
are loading up on goods, leaving little for 
the locals, but also are taking up more than 
one parking space in the store's lot. Some 
even complain that Canadians are behaving 
rudely. But Chamber of Commerce’s Ken 

the last two years, our sales-tax generation 
has doubled or tripled the pace in the rest 
of the state, and it’s almost entirely because 
of the Canadians coming south.” (CBC 
News) 


Facebook Follies 

sites are “suspicious,” according to increas- 
ing numbers of employers and even some 
psychologists, and may be abnormal and 
dysfunctional. The German magazine Der 
Taggspiegal pointed out that Colorado the- 
ater shooter James Holmes and Norwegian 
mass murderer Anders Behring Breivik 
lack Facebook profiles, and Slate.com 
advice columnist Emily Yoffee cautioned 
young people against dating anyone who 
isn't on Facebook. (Britain’s Daily Mail ) 

Lucky Dozen 

A small twin-engine plane crashed in 
Taylorville, 111., killing the pilot but spar- 
ing all 12 passengers, who were skydivers 
and jumped from the plane before it went 
down. (St. Louis’s KSDK-TV) 


f REE Will a StRology 
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1 kilt ii 


this 


Marie-France Brisson, the 
municipal director general 
in La Conception, Quebec, 


Government 

Enterprise 

The U.S. Postal i 


VIRgO (aog.23-sep.22) 

ant to submit a letter 
: editor of a major 
newspaper? The odds 
of you getting published in the 
influential Washington post are 
almost three times as great as in the 
super-influential n ew york t imes. The 
post has a much smaller circulation, 
so your thoughts there won't have as 
wide an impact, but you will still be 
read by many people, a ccording to 
my reading of the astrological omens, 
you're in a phase when you should be 
quite content to shoot for a spot in 
the post, please apply that same princ 



iple to everything you do. 


lEo (July 23- aug. 22): Q. 


cap Rico RN (Dec. 22-Jan.l9): « 


I IbRa (sept 23-Oct 22): i 


aRIES (Marc 


people s 


year by printing more com- 
memorative stamps than it 
sells and then destroying 
the unsold stamps, accord- 
ing to USPS investigators. 
It wasted S1.2 million in 
printing costs in 2009, for 
example, by issuing 1 bil- 
lion 44 cent stamps com- 
memorating television's 
“The Simpsons." It sold 
318 million. Responding to 
the report, the USPS said it 
already addressed the prob- 
lem by creating the “for- 
ever” stamp, whose value 
increases with postage 
rates. (Bloomberg News) 
Wrong Arm of 
the Law 

A man suspected of fatally 
shooting two men and seri- 
ously wounding two others 
in Detroit turned himself in 
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-green fnifiy 


•LITICIAHS AMO CospoeeTl, 

TEACH you A t°T AB“UT IMfWfMtWG 

f„8UC opiNloN «* wpopoLAB issues. 
0M6 TRICK. IS U5IN6 SMEAA TACTICS. 




<jL 


N£n eoffeieuts Yout Fiance' m 

~-JtO t*K* W To THAT To y oU? 

feto Mt To BEARS uifec glad You 
W» SHARKS Ll« UPr H| „ 

NW EX. 



CAtcHy slogans seem to help 

EVERY BROKEN 
HEART IS JUST 

YEAH. Tour £x 
SHOULD 6o OUT 

Of COURSE getting a Celebrity 

BtLAK DOWN complex Topics to 

A fRESH START." 

With SOMEONE 

Endorsement can't hurt. 

SlMpUSTtt SouNB BITES That THE. 
Public can Rally abound. 

\ 

Pining foR You. 

mi 

V 

2 


WEIL /f ftlARV THE 
cat is or with 
VoUR NEW 6°Vftl£W> 

Then I Am foo, 



If IMONt Of THESE IaCTiCs 
Wory, THEM JMJf co-opr 
WIaat the fuftuc cites Aepvr 
THE opposition!. 




& STi^seeoi'O (f)Tifjys£pcik-t!c>HoTMfl/E.cofY) 


1 THINK You SHOULD 
ttfESS UK rnv Ex. ALSO 
START UJ/NC> HIS NAME 
AND CHANGE You* fAREfR 
to MATCH HIS AS WELL 

,/ 


¥ 

B TiuYstfl/tu.COM 









Register I 
Speed Dating 

at sevendaysvt.com 
or call 865-1020 x36 

SPEED DATERS: There's no 
guarantee everyone will be able 
to participate, but please register 
and check in when you arrive. 
Names will be called before each 
round. (No need to register for 
the Singles Party itself.) 


188 MAIN STREET 
BURLINGTON 


COME EARLY! 
SPACE IS LIMITED! 


AT THE 
v J DOOR 

(CASH ONLY, PLEASE) 


HOSTED 

AT: 


FERSoNKS 

For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 



women ^ Women 

KIND, compASSioNAt E. GENErou S. 
LoYAL. opEN 

generous and loyal, someone who 
can put up with my insatiable love 
of movies. DoveinFlight. 34, C] 

cr EAti NG mAGic. t HE po SSibiLiti E5 


slow and making new friends and 
maybe more. I’m kind, funny, caring 
and very romantic, so drop me 
line and let's see. cow1234. 42 

LoVAbLE. FuNNY. muSic-LoViNG GAL 
one-of-a-kind lover of life, live 

and joylTheGoldenr oad. 38. CD 

thou Ght FuL. KiND. Str AiGht- 
Forw Ar 0. iNt Er ESt ED hum AN 

thoughtful, kir 


friendships that are casual. Meet for 
drinks and talk about whatever was on 
npr earlier? someclevername, 30, □ 

EcLEctic, Sport Y. Arti Stic, pLAYFuL. 

Fun loving, quick wit. active, young 

in the Whites or on the It ? Kayak 


LoVES to LAuGh 

Its been a bit but the last person I 


WoMLN Aeekii^MEN 

NEwtoN Ew ENGLAND 


me here, after a difficult year. I am ready 
to press the reset button and start 
the next chapter, alittletea. 50. Q 

Short ANDSwEEt 

passionate about living life, love 

company. caregvr802 40. CD 
LoYAL. iNDEpENDENt AND Nurturi NG 


being you. I'm sure well get along just 


(HJRjoUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 


All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I see photos of 

this person online. 


a mom First, fun second, humor is a 

to know more, ask. DA1983. 28. 0 
wAcK-job S NEED Not AppLY 
the title is mostly a joke, mostly. I have 

off. Be yourself, and I’m sure well get 
along just fine. Gizmol202. 31, CJ 

hopEFuL r omANtic S EEKS pArt NEr 

happy woman seeks happy man to 
become friends and maybe more. I'm 
a mom of two and have plenty of time 


GENui NE. hApp Y AND Fu N LoViNG 

I'd love to find someone who brings 
out the best in me and me In him. I 
am pleasant easygoing and prone 
to smiling, please ask if you want to 
know marc, southernsoul. 42. Cl 




i’mjuSt AmAtur EtEENAGEr 

the glass half full kind of girl. My 
uncertainties are private. If I can't put 
on a smile, I should stay home. I’m 
honest and want people in my life to 
be honest too. imagingergirl. 55 

Loo KiNG For L AuGhS AND LAtt ES 

sWF seeking book-loving male 

must s aturday mornings you'll find 

-r craftylady. 34. □ 


MEN. W5MEN 


SomEoNE to E Njo Y with 


hove. I love everything Vt seasons 
countryside on my motorcycle or fishing 

where things go. jw!985. 26. d 


h o NESt. Goo D Loo KiNG. FuN 

to hunt fish. camp, hike, go horseback 
riding. I like to stay in and cook a nice 
meal and sit back and watch a movie. I 
like to go dancing, dinner, I like to hang 
out with friends, family, B8Q. I like to 
stay home and have a romantic nighb 
dinner, candles, r edmorgan40. 40. Ci 


pAr ADoxic AL phi LoSoph Y 

me, be my best friend and include in my 
life forever as my wife who will have my 
back no matter what where the metal 
meets the meat, detus300. 37. Q 

NEr DY. AFFEctio NAt E. Fri ENDLY. 
iNt ELLEctu AL. Excit ED! 

of life to flavors of chipsl Interested 
in serious stuff, would love to find 



thEFuNNiEStpErSoN You KNow... SEriou SLY! 

I rock both but prefer jeans to suits, am fun loving, affectionate, 
sensual and passionate, and I have a great sense of humor, 
entrepreneurial with a creative bent I love working with my 
hands, creating, building and home brewing! I am gregarious 
and socially adept and draw energy from being in public, yet 
I need my alone time. But I’m also an irreverent frustrated 
closet comedian who is one of the funniest people you know! 
Adirondacker, 55, men Seeking women 

w hat is your most prized possession? My heart my mind, my 
(four-legged) girls and my friends, though clearly not possessions, 
and my memories. 


ALWAYS AN optimist 

t hE Doo D ... th At i S ALL 
I could fill this 'ad* with plenty about 

be open to the opportunities of 
meeting others. It would be great 
to meet someone else. I enjoy doing 


Loo KiNG For compANioNShip 

I’m hoping to meet someone to go to 
the movies with, have conversations 
with or go out to dinner. mcl936. 76 

MEN MEN 

Loo KiNG Forth EoNE 

hello, my name is ed. looking to 





ipERSoNKS 







isPb * 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 


BeHindt Ho Bar 

right’ When: Sunday, September 9, 2012. Where: 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 


You have a class where you think in a field. You 
helped me find where I was. You liked my dog. even 

tuesday. September 11, 2012. Where: field behind 
Burlington College, you: Woman. Me: Man. -.'91 0641 

SaWyouinfla MeS 

circles, surrounded by fire, and you looked so relaxed. 

was wrong. Nothing that hot could ever be. What 
would it take to get you to burn me? When: f riday. 
September 7. 2012. Where: Speaking Volumes, 

outdoor Sy. fun and C Hill Man 

A picture is worth a thousand words ... a T-shirt that 

and a can of beer. That is a hell of a package! 

When: f riday, September 14. 2012. Where: 

WHeret He SideWalk end^ S... 


pint. When: f riday. September 14. 2012. Where: 
on here, you: Man, Me: Woman. 4910638 

Wishing that it didn't end like it did. I truly hope 
that you are well and that you are creating a 
positive new environment for yourself. I will always 
have love for you, respect for you, and I desire 
for you to find your dreams and follow them. I 

know.* When: Thursday. September 13. 2012. 
Where: Ppie. you: Woman. Me: Man. 4910637 
r al PH MaCCHio 9 oart H Clo Ck 

though © When: f riday. September 7. 2012. 
Where: a rt Hop. you: Man. Me: Woman. 4910636 

Well- dreSSed tauru S@doBra 

You were outside sipping tea, possibly reading 
the Odyssey, I said hi and said I had remembered 
giving you a ride to UVM last year. I asked if you 
are a professor. You dress way too stylishly to 
be straight but I’m kind of hoping you are. You 
should hang out with me while I’m sbll in town. 
When: tuesday. September 11. 2012. Where: 
dobra tea. you: Man. Me: Woman. 4910635 

Bro Wn-eyed Bird Painter 

bme. When: Wednesday. September 12. 2012. 
Where: BVt. you: Woman. Me: Man. S910634 

Bat Man Seeking Batgirl? 

pics of Where It All Started. Where She Said 

Vt. you: Man.'hle: Woman. 4910625 ^ 





Vagabon from Vermont in South Dakota that I 
haven't spoke with in 12 years, share a landline 
and got your message on the answering machine 
but you didn't give a call-back number. Circle 
one: a) amicus, b) amicuses. When: t uesday. 

you: Woman. Me: Woman. 4910631 

When: t uesday. September 11, 2012. Whore: 
Muddy’s, you: Woman. Me: Man. 4910629 

on but I’m not sure what else since I couldn’t get 
past the eye contact we made in passing. I had just 
gotten out of work and was wearing blue grungy 
work clothes. Don’t let the poker face fool you, I was 
taken aback looking into your eyes. Drinks? When: 
Sunday. September 9. 2012. Where: north eve. 
Hannaford. you: Woman. Me: Man. 4910628 

Patrolling t raffi C 

@! When: Saturday. September 1, 2012. Where: 


Pinks Hott SonMt. aBra HaM 


Falls. When: Saturday, September 8. 2012. Where: 
Mt. a braham. you: Woman, Me: Man. 4910626 


art Ho P HuStle 

You wore fluorescent yellow pants and my T-shirt 

twice. Call me. When: f riday. September 7. 2012. 
Where: a rt Hop. you: Woman. Me: Man. 4910624 


didn't get the chance to talk to you. Care to meet 
up sometime? When: f riday. September 7. 2012 
Where: nectar's. you: Woman. Me: Man. 4910623 


BOTANICAL THERAPY 
TREATMENTS FOR 

THINNING HAIR 

Get a head start on fuller hair with 
our professional in-salon treatment. 
It helps create a healthy scalp 
environment for an enhanced 
experience with INVATI solutions 
for thinning hair — helping to reduce 
hair loss* to keep the hair you have 

www.obrienssalons.com 


mistress 

ieve 






I’ve been on three dates with a guy and I've decided that I’m just 
not attracted to him. I wish I liked him! He's good looking, smart and 
successful, but I'm just not feeling it. I do not have his email address, 
and we've never talked over the phone; we planned our first date 
through an online dating site, and all future plans were made via text 
message. So, how do I call this off? It seems rude to follow through 
with our next date just so I can tell him I don't want to see him 
anymore, and it seems awkward to call him, as we've never called 
each other. Can I end it via text message? One of my friends said that 
breaking up via text would be like breaking up via fax machine in the 


Even though it’s only been a few dates, breaking up is still hard to 
do. It sounds like he's a great guy. just not the one you're looking for. 
Kudos to you for identifying your ambivalence early on and wanting 
to be forthright with him — others wouldn't be so considerate. 

In most instances, after a short courtship, it's best to end things 
via the vehicle of communication you've used the most (even fax 
machine, if that was your main mode of confab). In your case, it's OK 
to send a text message — unless you've slept with him. 

If your dates have culminated in nothing more than a make-out 
session, a text message is not insensitive. However, if you had sex 
with him, spent the night and ventured out for brunch the next day, 
you should make a phone call. Even though you've never spoken 
on the phone, an intimate encounter necessitates a talk, even if 
it's awkward. Put yourself in his shoes. If you slept with a guy and 
thought the relationship was going somewhere, how would you feel 
if he dumped you via text? 

Whether it’s text or talk, keep it short and sweet. Let him know 








VERMONT'S 


LEASE IT 


NE W 201 3 WINTER GEAR ON 

PAST SEASON'S GEAR UP TO 70% OFF g 

, « FREE GtVEASN*' fS 

iowestfwces 


SKI & BOARD LEASING 

Kids Packages starting at $99 
Adult Packages starting at $169 

NEW THIS SEASON: 

Race Stock Equipment Leasing!! 


Of W l SS«ON'. 


RECEIVE 3 FREE LIFT TICKETS 

WITH YOUR PURCHASE OF $250 OR MORE AT THE AVALANCHE SALE; 

1 FROM EACH OF VERMONT'S GREATEST LOCAL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 

(Some restrictions apply. See store or alpineshopvt.com for details) 

0 @ Bolton Valley 


1 1 84 WILLISTON RD. • S. BURLINGTON • 862-271 4 • M-F 1 0-8 SAT 9-8 SUN 1 0-6 


ALPINE 


SHOP 






